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PREFACE 


Although a number of scholarly articles have been devoted to 
it, no full-length study of the Athanasian Creed has been pub¬ 
lished since H. Brewers remarkable monograph appeared in 
1909. In earlier generations, moreover, either attention was 
almost exclusively given to the problem of date and authorship, 
or largely irrelevant considerations of ecclesiastical politics made 
a scientific assessment of the creed difficult. Such an assess¬ 
ment is perhaps easier today, when controversy has died down 
and other interests have come to the fore. So the present work 
attempts to examine the Quicunque objectively, as a noble relic 
of ancient Christian literature and theology, in the fight of the 
discoveries and advances made by patristic scholarship in recent 
years. At the same time it aims at giving much greater pro¬ 
minence to its structure, literary qualities and, above all, 
theology than has been usual hitherto. 

My own interest in the creed dates back many years, and I 
have often lectured on it both in Oxford for the Faculty of 
Theology and elsewhere. In particular, I can recall giving a 
course of three Wightring Lectures in Chichester Cathedral in 
i960, and a single lecture in the same year in Worcester Cathe¬ 
dral to the Society for Sacred Study of that diocese. But the 
impetus to deepen and extend my studies, and gather my con¬ 
clusions together in book form, came when I was invited to 
deliver the Paddock Lectures for 1963 in The General Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, New York. This famous Lectur eship, founded 
in 1880 by George A. Jarvis, of Brooklyn, to commemorate 
his former pastor and beloved friend, Benjamin Henry Pad- 
dock, D.D., sometime bishop of Massachusetts, has been held 
by a succession of noteworthy scholars, and so the invitation 
seemed to me equally an honour and a challenge. 
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PREFACE 


Apart from Chapter II and the Appendices, this book faith¬ 
fully reproduces, subject to minor adjustments of style and 
wording, the lectures I delivered in March last year, after Even¬ 
song, in the Chapel of the Good Shepherd of The General 
Seminary. My audience, consisting of the Faculty and students 
of the Seminary and interested members of the general public, 
was about the most appreciative and responsive I have ever 
had the privilege of addressing. Indeed, the consideration they 
showed me was only matched by the wonderfully warm and 
kindly hospitality which I received, from students and teachers 
alike, during my all too brief stay in the Seminary. In this 
connexion I should like to express a special word of gratitude 
to the Dean, the Very Reverend Lawrence Rose, and Mrs Rose, 
who made me feel at home from the very moment I set foot on 
American soil. 

It should perhaps be placed on record, as a measure of the 
interest the subject aroused but also for its own sake, that, at the 
conclusion of the last lecture, the whole company present in 
the Chapel rose to their feet and (there was, I suspect, some 
prior collusion with the organist and choir) sang the Atha- 
nasian Creed. This must have been almost a unique event since 
the reorganization of the American church after the War. of 
Independence. 

I should like to thank two friends who helped me greatly 
when the book was in page-proof. The Revd. Dr F. L. 
Cross, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, made a host of 
suggestions for corrections and improvements in the text, and 
I have gladly availed myself of most of these. Mrs Etta 
Gullick not only patiently endured the sound of my type¬ 
writer in her Somerset house when I was working on the 
final version, but also prepared the Index and did her best 
to impress on me standards of accuracy and consistency. 


Ascension Day, 1964. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CREED AND SCHOLARSHIP 
i. The Problem 

According to a well-known epigram, the only two assured 
facts about the Athanasian Creed are that it is neither a creed 
nor by Athanasius. Thomas Aquinas seems to have endorsed 
the former point, for he once remarked, 1 * Athanasius did not 
compose his manifesto of faith in the form of a creed {per 
modum symboli), but of a doctrinal exposition {per modum 
cuiusdam doctrinae)’. Many modems (e.g. the great historian of 
dogma, F. Loofs, 2 and C. H. Turner 3 ) are inclined to agree, but 
the distinction is of doubtful validity. The Quicunque (as it is 
conveniently designated from its opening word) does not con¬ 
form to the classic credal type represented by the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds. Nor was it, like them, originally called a sym- 
bolum. This title only began to be generally applied to it in the 
13 th century, 4 and prior to 1000, if not later, it was normally 
described in MSS as ‘The faith of St Athanasius’, or ‘The 
Catholic faith of St Athanasius’, or, simply, ‘The Catholic 
faith’. But ‘faith’ {fides) was a general term for a formal state¬ 
ment of belief, and in view of the many different kinds of 
creed current in the early Church it is misleading as well as 
pedantic to restrict the tide to formularies belonging to the 
baptismal type. 

This is a merely verbal issue and must not detain us. The 
epigram makes a point of real substance, and one that cannot 
be controverted, when it touches on the authorship of the 

1 Summa II, ii, 1,10, 3. 1 Cf. Hauck’s Realencyklopddie ii, 178. 

3 Use of Creeds and Anathemas in the Early Church (London, 1906; 2nd ed., 
1910), 66. 4 See below, p. 44. 
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creed. We shall have to examine later how it came to be 
fathered on Athanasius, but no one for centuries has believed 
the attribution to be correct. The arguments against it, which 
are quite decisive, are familiar enough, but it may be useful to 
recapitulate them. First, the Quicunque is a Latin document, 
Latin being its original language, and all the early references to 
and quotations from it are western. It was, of course, translated 
into Greek, but not before the 13th, or just possibly the 12th, 
century. 1 It was only in the former century, apparently, that it 
was being definitely forced on the attention of the Byzantine 
church by western advocates of the double procession of the 
Holy Spirit. Secondly, there is not a scrap of evidence that it 
was known either to Athanasius himself or to his Greek ad¬ 
mirers and followers. Thirdly, its theology is patently post- 
Athanasian. It presupposes a more advanced stage in the 
formulation of both Trinitarian and, still more, Christological 
orthodoxy than Athanasius knew, and it contains features like 
the double procession which demand a later date and a western 
background. 

If Athanasius was not its author, who was? And when and 
where was it drafted? What circumstances prompted its com¬ 
position, and what was its original purpose? These are some of 
the questions which make the Quicunque such a fascinating, if 
tantalizing, text and to which we shall be attempting to supply 
answers. We should not forget, however, that die creed is one 
of the most splendid legacies of the patristic age. Whether 
regarded as literature or as theology, its intrinsic interest is 
immense, and it is regrettable that the spotlight of scholarship 
has played almost exclusively on the problem of its date and 
authorship. While pride of place will inevitably be given to 
this, we shall in the following pages try to examine the creed 
in the widest perspective, pinpointing its distinctive traits, 
tracing its history and influence, and, above all, seeking to 
identify its precise theological bearing and intent. And in the 
1 See below, pp. 46 f. 
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shadows behind these questions, rarely accosted directly but 
always present to our minds, will be the profounder issue, 
which troubles many people, of the value of the creed to the 
Church today. 

The debate about the Quicunque has been going on for cen¬ 
turies, dying down at times but always flaring up after an 
interval, and in this introductory chapter we shall cast a back¬ 
ward glance at the chief forms it has taken. So far from being a 
tedious and unprofitable exercise, this should enable us to survey 
the ground to be covered, familiarize ourselves in advance with 
the key-points at issue, and determine the broad limits within 
which solutions are likely to be found. 


2. The Beginnings of Criticism 

The view that the creed was the work of Athanasius, either a 
Latin translation of a Greek original or just possibly drafted in 
Latin when Athanasius was in exile in the west, 1 was universal 
in the middle ages. This period of naive acceptance, as we may 
call it, lasted for a thousand years or more, for the title ‘ Faith 
of Saint Athanasius’ was used at the second synod of Autun 
c. 670, 2 and probably, as we shall see, 3 even earlier than that. Its 
intrinsic unlikelihood, however, could not be expected to sur¬ 
vive the critical scrutiny of the new learning. Doubts began to 
make themselves felt about the middle of the 16th century. 
The first to voice them, so far as can now be discovered, was 
Joachim Camerarius (1500-74), the German classical scholar 
and reformer, in the Greek edition of his Karrjxv cris* rod 
XpLOTiavivnov (1547). They raised such a storm of protest 
that he omitted them from the Latin edition which came out in 
1563. Shortly afterwards, in his Defence of the Apology (1569), 
John Jewel, bishop of Salisbury, spoke guardedly of the creed 

1 So the envoys of Gregory IX at Nympha in 1234 (Arehivum Franciscanum 
historicum xii, 1919 , 455 ). 2 See below, p. 41 . 3 See below, p. 54 . 
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as having been written ‘as some think, by Athanasius, as some 
others, by Eusebius VerceUensis’. Towards the dose of the 
century, however, both the historian cardinal Cesare Baronius 
(1538-1607) and, following him, Richard Hooker (c. 1554- 
1600) gave their powerful support to the tradition, which of 
course remained unquestioned in formal ecclesiastical state¬ 
ments like the Anglican XXXIX Articles and the Lutheran 
Book of Concord (1580). 

These rearguard actions could not stem the advance of criti¬ 
cism for long. In i642appeared the Detribus symboliso( Gerhard 
Jan Voss (1577-1649), the Dutch humanist theologian whom 
archbishop Laud patronized, making him a non-residentiary 
prebendary of Canterbury and persuading Oxford to give him 
an honorary doctorate. In the second of these three essays Voss 
demonstrated the sheer impossibility of reconciling the obvious 
facts about the creed with the age of Athanasius. His own 
suggestion was that it had seen the light in the Frankish empire, 
in the times of either Pepin III (714-68) or his son Charle¬ 
magne (c. 742-814), being a by-product of the controversies 
about the Filioque. On the other hand, his famous contem¬ 
porary, James Ussher, archbishop of Armagh (1581-1656), 
while accepting Voss’s critical argument, contended in a letter 
to him prefixed to his epoch-making De Romanae ecclesiae 
symbolo . . . diatriba (1647) that the evidence required a much 
earlier date, about the middle of the 5 th century, for the 
anonymous author. 

The collapse of the conservative defence was as complete as 
it was sudden. Henceforth it was taken as setded, in all circles 
where scholarship prevailed, that Athanasius could not have 
written the creed, and the chief concern of savants was to can¬ 
vass candidates for its composition. The French Jesuit Pasquier 
Quesnel (1634-1719), for example, pressed 1 the claims of 
Vigilius of Thapsus (fl. 490), in north Africa, on the somewhat 
flimsy ground that he published works against Arians, Sabel- 
1 See his Appendix to the works of Leo I, Dissert, xiv, n. 12, in PL j<5,1062. 
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lians and Photinians, and also against Eutyches, as well as being 
credited with a treatise (now recognized to be inauthentic) on 
the Trinity. Much more plausibly his learned rival Joseph 
Anthelmi (1648-97), painstaking historian of Frejus and canon 
of its cathedral, hailed 1 Vincent ofLerins (fl. 430) as the author. 
He drew attention to the similarities of style between the creed 
and Vincent’s known writings, and also made much of the 
intention he had expressed 2 of publishing a fuller exposition of 
the true doctrine of the Trinity and the Incarnation. On the 
other hand, Ludovici Muratori (1672-1750), the famous libra¬ 
rian and archivist of the Duke of Modena, discoverer of the 
so-called Muratorian Canon, was inclined to vote, 3 for reasons 
none of which was in the least compelling, for the Italian-born 
bishop of Poitiers, Venantius Fortunatus [c. 535-c. 600), chiefly 
remembered as the composer of the great hymns Vexilla regis 
and Patige , lingua. 


3. Waterland’s Thesis 

Much of the discussion so far had been in the nature of guess¬ 
work, intelligent enough but hardly pretending to be founded, 
except in Voss’s case, on far-reaching research. The first really 
careful, scientifically constructive attempt to explore the 
origins of the Quicunque was made by Daniel Waterland 
(1683-1740), Fellow and subsequently Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, one of the most learned and effective 
champions of Anglican orthodoxy in the 18th century. In the 
sceptical atmosphere of its earlier decades the doctrine of the 
Trinity was being subjected to violent attacks, and Waterland’s 
prime motive in writing A Critical History of the Athanasian 
Creed (1724; revised ed. 1728) was to vindicate the Church’s 
retention and use of so uncompromisingly Trinitarian a docu¬ 
ment in its liturgy. His book is a classic work, very well worth 

1 Nova de symb. Athan. disquisitio (Paris, 1693). 

2 Common. 16, 9 (Rauschen, 38). 

3 Anecdota . . . ex Ambros. bibliothec. codd. (Milan, 1698) ii, 227 ff. 
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reading today, but it was a soldier, not a scholar, who paid it 
the most eloquent compliment. Once when objection was 
being taken to the Athanasian Creed, the great Duke of Wel¬ 
lington remarked 1 that ‘after ... reading that famous treatise of 
Waterland’s, I came to the conclusion that every word of it was 
borne out by Holy Scripture*. 

Waterland’s thesis was that the creed’s composition can be 
dated fairly confidently between 420 and 431. These limits were 
reached as a result of an exhaustlve^nalysis of the theology of 
the two sections dealing with the Trinity and the Incarnation 
respectively. Thus the former seemed to him to presuppose the 
teaching, and indeed to borrow the very language, of Augustine’s 
De trinitate , which was not made public (so he held) till 416; 
it was reasonable to assume the passage of a few years before 
it exerted an influence. The latter date depended on his convic¬ 
tion that, while explicit in its condemnation of Apollinarianism, 
the Quicunque did not take issue against Nestorianism, much 
less against Eutychianism. For example, it contained no men¬ 
tion of the title ‘Mother of God’ and no repudiation of the idea 
of two Sons, such as one might reasonably have expected after 
the downfall of Nestorius. Equally it contained no clear affirma¬ 
tion of two natures in Christ, and no censure of the formula 
‘one nature’, both of which he thought would have been 
almost inevitable after Chalcedon. As Nestorius’s condemna¬ 
tion took place at Ephesus in 431, the creed must have preceded 
that date. 

Waterland was convinced that Gaul was the region in which 
the Quicunque had originated. This seemed clearly implied by 
the fact that it was there that it was earliest received and 
esteemed, earliest commented on and introduced into psalters. 
His theorizing became more speculative when he turned his 
attention to the question of authorship, and the name he put 
forward, more confidently than convincingly, was that of 

1 For the story, see A. E. Bum, The Athanasian Creed (London, 3rd imp., 
1930 ), 7 f- 
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Hilary, bishop of Arles and leader of the Semi-Pelagian party 
(403-49). In proposing him he was moved by such considera¬ 
tions as that Hilary became a bishop in 429, that he is said to 
have written a number of short tracts including an exposition 
of the creed, that he was an admirer of Augustine and his ideas, 
and (a last desperate plea) that, as he was the leading churchman 
in Gaul at the time, the creed was unlikely to have been drafted 
without his advice and approval. 


4. The 19th Century 

Little or no progress was made in the study of the Quicunque 
for almost a century and a half after the appearance of Water- 
land’s book. Scholarship was not dead, but contented itself with 
ingenious but improvable guesses. The Ballerini brothers in 
1753 dismissed 1 this as a futile sport, declaring that the only 
certainties in the matter were that the creed was not by Atha¬ 
nasius and was extremely ancient, 6th century if not earlier. In 
the seventies of last century, however, a sudden and far-reaching 
revival of interest took place, at first confined to England. The 
factors which instigated it were not primarily scientific, being 
the objections felt in certain quarters of the established church 
to the public recitation of the creed at services, and the pro¬ 
posals mooted at the Royal Commission on Ritual (1867) to 
discontinue it or at any rate soften the force of the damnatory 
clauses. For several years a fierce, if not always edifying, contro¬ 
versy raged, as conservative partisans of the Quicunque stoutly 
resisted the eager ranks of the abolitionists. But since both 
parties appealed to history, the former to exalt and the latter to 
undermine the creed’s authority, the gratifying if unintended 
result was that the latter years of Victoria’s reign proved an 
era of unprecedendy vigorous and fruitful research. 

First in the field was E. S. Ffoulkes with the improbable 

1 Cf. PL 56, 1076 (where they quote Tillemont). 
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suggestion' that, so far from being ancient, the Quicunque was 
a forgery put together by Paulinus of Aquileia (|8o2). Much 
more important was the famous ‘two-portion’ hypothesis 
associated with the names of C. A. Swainson 2 and J. R. Lumby. 3 
Briefly, this was the theory that the two sections of the Quicun¬ 
que dealing with the Trinity and the Incarnation respectively 
were originally independent compositions, and were only 
joined together to form the present creed in the 9th century. 
Swainson, for example, claimed that all supposed quotations 
from it prior to Hincmar of Rheims (c. 806-82) were simply 
excerpts from either one or other of the two sections and could 
not be used as evidence of a united text. More than that, he was 
satisfied that he could point to the separate existence of the 
Christological section in an old MS sermon on the creed, com¬ 
monly called the Trier fragment because the copyist states 
that he came across it at Trier. The MS in question (Paris, 
cod. lat. 3836: 8th century) was at the time believed to be the 
oldest containing the Quicunque, and its significance lay in the 
fact that its citation of the creed (it passes into a preacher’s 
paraphrase) begins in the middle of y. 29, i.e. at the opening of 
the section about the Incarnation. 

Swainson and Lumby won noteworthy allies, including for 
a time A. Hamack, but their hypothesis was virtually dead 
before the century was out. Its immediate effect was to stimu¬ 
late a vast amount of first-hand investigation, especially into the 
early MSS of the creed and commentaries on it. The pioneer 
work here was done by G. D. W. Ommanney 4 and A. E. 
Burn,® who were able to explode the ‘two-portion’ hypothesis 
by unearthing early 8th-century MSS which contained the 
entire creed and by pointing to commentaries going back at 

1 Cf. The Athanasian Creed (London, 1871). 

2 Cf. The Nicette and Apostles* Creeds (London, 1875). 

3 Cf. The History of the Creeds (Cambridge, 1873). 

4 See esp. his Early History of the Athanasian Creed (London, 1880). 

3 Of his many studies see, e.g., The Athanasian Creed (Oxford Church Text 
Books: London, 3rd imp., 1930) and ‘The Athanasian Creed and its Early 
Commentaries* ( Texts and Studies iv, No. 1, 1896). 
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least as fat which treated it as a single whole. F. Loofs also 
showed 1 that the Trier fragment could not properly be called 
as a witness to the independent origin and existence of the 
Christological section, since its opening words clearly implied 
that the passage quoted was part of a larger whole and in the 
original Trier MS, now of course lost, must have been pre¬ 
ceded by what can only have been the Trinitarian section. 
More recent discoveries, as will be seen later, have only served 
to confirm the untenability of the ‘two-portion’ hypothesis. 

As a result of the extensive studies of men like Ommanney 
and Bum scholarship in England rallied on the whole to a 
position broadly similar to that of Waterland. O mm anney 
himself was persuaded that the Christological controversy must 
have been, not indeed at its height, but well under way when 
the paragraph about the Incarnation was written, and on 
grounds of parallelisms of language, thought and interest he 
claimed Vincent of Lerins (fl. 430) as the author. At this period 
of his life (he was afterwards to change his mind) Bum agreed 
that Larins was the birthplace of the Quicunque, but, while 
accepting Waterland’s main argument, urged that it had most 
probably been composed in the twenties of the 5th century by 
Honoratus, founder of the community and later bishop of 
Arles (f429). He pointed out that Honoratus’s two disciples, 
Hilary of Arles (f449) and Faustus of Riez (f c. 490), had both 
referred* in funeral sermons to his dogmatic teaching about the 
Trinity. Meanwhile continental scholars were working along 
rather different lines. On the one hand, the great credal expert, 
F. Kattenbusch, questioned 3 Waterland’s widely accepted pre¬ 
miss that the Quicunque presupposed Augustine’s Trinitarian 
theology. It was at least as likely, he argued, that Augustine was 
familiar with the creed and was himself inspired by it. He was 
thus inclined to date its origin to the very beginning of the 5th 

1 Hauck’s Realettcyklopadie ii, 186 f. 

* Hilary, Vita Honorati 38 (PL 50,1271 f.)—-authenticity doubtful; Faustus, 
In depos. Honorati (Coll. Euseb. 72 in Max. Biblioth. Patrum, Lyons, 1677)— 
probably authentic. 3 Theol. Literaturzeitmg , 1897,144. 
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century. F. Loofs, on the other hand, worked out 1 a theory of 
gradual growth. The creed had originated, he agreed, in the 
south of France, but many authors whose names are now lost 
had contributed to its growth, and its elements had been 
polished over many generations like pebbles that roll down a 
mountain-side. The outer limits were roughly 450 and 600. 


5. More Recent Discussion 

Since the sudden upsurge of interest in the last century and 
the sharp controversies resulting from it, the debate about the 
Quicunque has continued in a somewhat desultory, but more 
tranquil, fashion. All sorts of hypotheses have been canvassed, 
and only a selection of the more important can be glanced at 
here. A striking feature of most of them has been their agree¬ 
ment, while differing on most other things, to discard one or 
other of the limits 420 and 431 laid down by Waterland. 
Broadly speaking, they can be classified in two groups, accord¬ 
ing as they seek to place the Quicunque either in the closing 
decades of the 4th century or around the last generation of the 
5th and the first generation of the 6th. 

A theory which at first attracted widespread interest, but 
whose weaknesses were decisively exposed, was that of K. 
Kiinsde. 2 In his view (he was developing a suggestion made by 
A. E. Bum 2 ) die creed was a Spanish document, directed 
against the Priscillianist heresy, which combined Sabellian and 
Apollinarian traits, and dating from 380-400. An expert on 
PristiUian (who was executed at Trier in 385), Kiinsde had 
unearthed a collection of creeds, amongst diem the Quicun¬ 
que, in the 9th century Karlsruhe Codex Augiensis xviii, and had 
identified them as in the main concerned with the Priscillianist 
controversy. He had also noticed the kinship, in language and 

1 Art. cit. in Hauck’s Realencyklopadie. 

2 Cf. AntiprisciUiana (Freiburg i. Br. t 1905). 

3 Cf. An Introduction to the Creeds (London, 1899), 144. 
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content, between the Athanasian Creed and certain other 
Trinitarian symbols and confessions, notably the so-called 
Fides Damasi , 1 which he held to be of Spanish provenance and 
anti-Priscilhanist intent. Unfortunately for him, his premisses 
have subsequently been shown 2 to be false, and scholarship 3 
seems now to be agreed that the Fides Damasi , for example, 
comes from the south of France rather than Spain, and can 
hardly be placed before the end of the 5th century. 

A much more striking and elaborately argued thesis was 
put forward by the Jesuit H. Brewer in a revolutionary book 4 
published in 1909. Briefly, it was that the Quicunque was the 
work of Ambrose of Milan (c. 339-97). Brewer agreed whole¬ 
heartedly with Waterland that, while it obviously has Apolli- 
narianism in view, it shows no acquaintance with Nestorianism. 
On the other hand, while admitting the similarity of its Trini¬ 
tarian teaching with that of Augustine, he accepted Katten- 
busch’s explanation that it was a case of Augustine’s borrowing 
from the creed rather than the other way about. Since it ob¬ 
viously singles out Sabellianism, Arianism, Apollinarianism and 
Macedonianism for attack, he concluded that it must be later 
than the council of Constantinople (381); and he claimed to 
discover the source of much of its wording in the synodical 
letter 5 which the bishops assembled in Constantinople sent in 
382 to Damascus, Ambrose and other western bishops. As a 
rescript of Theodosius I dated 384 seemed to echo the language 
of the first and last clauses about the necessity for salvation of 
believing the Catholic faith, he was satisfied that it must have 
been composed between 382 and 384, and found a motive for 
it in the emperor’s eagerness to extirpate Arianism in Illyricum. 
All these factors seemed to Brewer to point to Ambrose as the 

1 See Appendix D. 

2 Cf. esp. H. Brewer, Das sogenannte Athanasianische Glaubensbekenntnis 
(Paderbom, 1909), 8-25. 

3 Cf., e.g., J. A. de Aldama, Gregorianum xiv, 1933, 495 ff. 

4 Op. cit. A handy summary of tne argument is provided by F. J. Badcock, 
The History of the Creeds (London, 2nd ed., 1938), 226-39. 

3 In Theodoret, Hist. eecl. 5, 11 (GCS 44, 297-302). 
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author, and he stressed the fact that, as he saw it, the Quicunque 
is much more a hymn than a creed, and recalled that Ambrose 
had inaugurated antiphonal singing at Milan. He was even able 
to cite a passage 1 in which Ambrose speaks of a powerful hymn 
of his consisting, apparently, of a Trinitarian confession. He 
clinched his case, as he supposed, by analysing the thought and 
language of the creed and demonstrating how, in all sorts of 
minute particulars, it reflected the theological, stylistic and even 
linguistic idiom of Ambrose. 

Brewer’s theory at first attracted little attention, and what 
little it attracted was generally unfavourable. As the years went 
by, however, its brilliant presentation won many converts, 
including A. E. Bum 2 himself. F. J. Badcock summarized it 
lucidly and cogently in his popular study of the creeds (1930), 
and by the middle of the present century it was very widely 
accepted, especially perhaps in Great Britain and the United 
States of America, as the most likely solution. Nothing more 
need be said about it now, for it will be constantly borne in 
mind as the argument proceeds, and the case against it will be 
summarized in the last chapter. 

In contrast to Kiinstle and Brewer a group of distinguished 
scholars has persisted in dating the creed somewhere in the 
period 430-542 and associating it with the famous monastery 
at Lerins, off the south coast of France. These have included the 
well-known French historian of dogma, J. Tixeront, 3 and the 
English C. H. Turner, 4 but the most persistent of them was 
the great liturgical and patristic expert, Germain Morin (1861- 
1946), who was born in France but made his home in Belgium. 
At one stage, it is true, moved by the influence of the Quicun¬ 
que in Spain and the lack (as he saw it) of any decisive note in 
its teaching, he favoured 5 a Spanish origin for it and a date in 

1 Ep. 21 (semio c. Auxetitium 34) (PL 16, 1017 f.). 

2 Cf. JTS xxvii, 1925, 19-28. 

3 Dictionnaire de theologie catholique i, 2178-87 (Paris, 1903). 

4 The Use of Creeds and Anathemas in the Early Church (London, 1906; 2nd 

cd., 1910), 72-4. 5 JTS xii, 1911, 337-61. 
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the 6th century, with Martin of Braga (520-80) as its most 
probable author. The view to which he adhered, however, 
more or less consistendy throughout his life was that it was 
connected with, if not actually written by, Cacsarius of Arles 
(c. 470-542). He gave reasons 1 for believing that Caesarius is 
our first certain witness to the creed’s existence, and underlined 
the close resemblances between its language, rhythm and ideas 
and Caesarius’s acknowledged writings. Like others in this 
group, he took the view that all the evidence indicated the 
cultural and intellectual milieu of Lerins as the cradle of the 
Quicunque. This view has been given gready enhanced plausi¬ 
bility, indeed in the opinion of many has been rendered prac¬ 
tically certain, by the recent discovery of the Excerpta of Vincent 
of Lerins. The credit for this goes to the Spanish scholar, J. 
Madoz, 2 who in an nth- or 12th-century MS from Ripoll 
(No. 151: now in the Archivo General de la Corona de 
Aragdn, Barcelona) discovered a treatise on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, consisting in the main of a cento of extracts 
from Augustine, but with a distinctive prologue and recapitula¬ 
tion, and identified it as the fuller exposition on these subjects 
which Vincent had promised 3 but which had never previously 
come to light. The striking feature of the Excerpta is that whole 
passages of the tituli and recapitulatio, which are by Vincent 
himself, reappear almost verbally in the creed. 

Many other theories and hypotheses could be mentioned. 
One of the most intriguing, if least probable, is that of J. Stigl- 
mayr, 4 according to whom the Quicunque should be attributed 
to Fulgentius (468-533), bishop of Ruspe in north Africa, who 
was about the ablest theologian of his day, a devotee of Augus¬ 
tine and a sharp critic of Semi-Pelagianism. Like others before 
him, Stiglmayr relied on a superficially impressive array of 

* See below, pp. 35“7* 

2 Cf. Excerpta VincentiiLiritiensis/m Estudios Onienses , serie I, vol. i (Madrid, 
1940). 3 Common . 1 6 , 9 (Rauschen, 38). 

* Zeitschriftfur Katholische Theologie xlix, 1925* 341-57; Dictionnaire d*histoire 
et gtographie eccUsiastique iv, 1341-8 (Paris, 1930). 
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linguistic, stylistic and theological parallels, and he was able 
to appeal to Fulgentius’s fierce enthusiasm for Catholic ortho¬ 
doxy and lifelong struggle against Arianism and other heresies. 
As we shall later see, a serious objection to his argument, which 
in any case consists largely of ingenious guesswork, is the lack 
of any evidence connecting the creed with north Africa; die 
coincidences of thought and language can be explained in other 
ways. But sufficient has been said to give the reader an indica¬ 
tion of the lines along which the debate has been conducted. It 
is now time to turn to the examination of the creed itself. 



CHAPTER II 


TEXT, TRANSLATION AND PARALLELS 
i. Sources for the Text 

Our first task must be to set down the Athanasian Creed in 
what we may presume to have been its original form, or as 
near to it as we can get. In undertaking it we should not be 
accused of prejudging the still open question of the date and 
circumstances of its composition. Even Loofs, with his theory* 
of gradual development, postulated 600 as the lower limit for 
the process of accretion, and evidence which has come to fight 
since he wrote proves that the creed in its integrity existed 
long before that. It was early in the 6th century, as we shall 
discover in the following chapter, that it was beginning to be 
prescribed to clergy and others as a formula to be memorized. 
Its previous history remains an open question and will be the 
subject of discussion; but from this date onwards the text must 
have been settled, and it is this text that we shall now attempt 
to reconstruct. 

The fundamental research in this field was carried out by 
19th- and early 20th-century scholars, notably A. E. Bum and 
C. H. Tinner. So efficient and thorough were their labours that, 
points of detail apart, there is little to be gained from going over 
the same ground afresh. In particular, Turner’s meticulous 
study 2 of the text, based on die most scrupulous collation of 
MSS, has with justice been regarded as to all intents and pur¬ 
poses final. He used as his basis the following fourteen MSS, or 
fragments of MSS, all dating from the 7th, 8th or early 9th 
centuries: 

* See above, p. 10. 2 JTS xi, 19x0, 401-11. 

>5 
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B Codex Ambrosianus O 212 sup.: late 7th or early 8th 
cent, (written in an Irish hand; it came to Milan from 
Bobbio); 

C Codex Leningrad. Q 1. 15: early 8th cent.; 

M Codex Monacensis lat. 6298: a Munich MS of the early 
8th cent.; 

1 Codex Lugdunensis Sanctae Fidei: early 9th cent, (pre¬ 
sented to the cathedral of St Stephen, Lyons, by Leiarat, 
bishop of Lyons 798-814); 

F Codex Parisinus lat. 1451: late 8th cent.; 

f Codex Vaticanus Reginae 1127: early 9th cent.; 

L Codex Vaticanus Palatinus lat. 574: late 8th or early 9th 
cent.; 

P Codex Parisinus lat. 13159: probably early 9th cent.; 

P2 Codex Parisinus lat. 4858: early 9th cent, (it contains only 
the first 11 of the creed); 

R Codex Karoliruhensis Augiensis ccxxix: late 8th or early 
9th cent, (it came to Karlsruhe from Reichenau); 

r Codex Karoliruhensis Augiensis xviii: early 9th cent, (it 
also came from Reichenau to Karlsruhe); 

V Codex Vaticanus lat. 82: late 9th cent.; 

U Codex Ultratraiectinus: early 9th cent, (the famous 
Utrecht Psalter); 

X Codex Parisinus lat. 3836: 8th cent, (the famous Trier 
fragment 1 : the text is imperfect, since it only begins in 
the middle of f. 29 and from f. 35 to f. 37 is only a 
paraphrase). 

When Turner wrote, these were in effect all the known MSS 
of the Quicunque attributable to the period from the 7th to 
the middle of the 9th century. Although others have come to 
light since, none of them adds significantly to the evidence 
available to Turner. In addition there have been illuminating 
discoveries like the Zwiefalten MS, which will be discussed 
later. 2 Although copied c. 1100 and influenced by the contem¬ 
porary textus receptus , it is derived from a much earlier original 

1 See above, p. 8. 2 See below, pp. 35-7. 
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and, despite the fact that the creed which it contains is not 
intended to be a word-for-word reproduction but one which 
has been slightly paraphrased, it may retain traces of the primi¬ 
tive wording. The version of the Quicunquc presented in the 
following section is, by and large, Turner’s reconstruction, 
although at a number of points (as is explained in the notes) a 
revision has been thought desirable. The reader should note that 
Turner attached a perhaps exaggerated importance to B, being 
convinced that many of the other early MSS reflected an official 
and presumably coordinated edition current in the Carolingian 
empire. A few notes on the text printed, and also on the chief 
variants from the textus receptus (as exhibited, e.g., in Den- 
zinger’s Enchiridion symbolorum , 32nd ed., 1963), have been in¬ 
cluded in Section 3 of this chapter, but for an exhaustive 
apparatus criticus, as for a thorough account of the MSS, 
reference should be made to Turner’s article. It is also worth 
consulting the magnificent photographic reproductions of the 
principal MSS which A. E. Bum edited 1 with a historical com¬ 
mentary. A translation into modern English has been set along¬ 
side the Latin in a parallel column, and the convention of 
dividing the latter into paragraphs and numbering the verses 
has been adopted for convenience of reference. 


2. Text and Translation 


1 Quicunque vult salvus esse, 
ante omnia opus est ut teneat 
catholicam fidem: 2 quam nisi 
quis integram inviolatamque 
servaverit, absque dubio in 

aeternum peribit. 

3 Fides autem catholica haec 
est, ut unuin Deuni in trini- 
tate et trinitatem in unitate 


whoever desires to be saved 
must above all things hold the 
Catholic faith. 2 3 Unless a man 
keeps it in its entirety inviol¬ 
ate, he will assuredly perish eter¬ 
nally. 

3 Now this is the Catholic 
faith, that we worship one God 
in Trinity and Trinity in unity, 


1 H. Bradshaw Society, vol. Ixxxvi: Facsimiles of the Creeds in Early Manu¬ 
scripts (London, 1909). 
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veneremur, 4 neque confun- 
dentes personas neque sub- 
stantiam separantes. s Alia est 
enim persona Patris, alia Filii, 
alia Spiritus sancti; 6 sed Patris 
et Filii et Spiritus sancti una 
est divinitas, aequalis gloria, 
coaetema maiestas. 

7 Qualis Pater, tails Filius, 
tails et Spiritus sanctus. 8 In- 
creatus Pater, increatus Fili¬ 
us, increatus Spiritus sanctus; 
9 inmensus Pater, inmensus 
Filius, inmensus Spiritus 
sanctus; I0 aetemus Pater, ae- 
temus Filius, aetemus Spiritus 
sanctus: "et tamen non tres 
aetemi sed unus aetemus; 
I2 sicut non tres increati nec 
tres inmensi, sed unus in¬ 
creatus et unus inmensus. 
I3 Similiter omnipotens Pater, 
omnipotens Filius, omni¬ 
potens Spiritus sanctus; I4 et 
tamen non tres omnipotentes, 
sed unus omnipotens. 

I5 Ita deus Pater, deus Filius, 
deus Spiritus sanctus; l6 et 
tamen non tres dii, sed unus 
est deus. I7 Ita dominus Pater, 
dominus Filius, dominus 
Spiritus sanctus; l8 et tamen 
non tres domini, sed unus est 
dominus. 19 Quia sicut singil- 
latim unamquamque per¬ 
sonam et deum et dominum 
confiteri Christiana veritate 
compellimur, 20 ita tres deos 
aut dominos dicere catholica 
religione prohibemur. 


^ithouteither confusing theper- 
sons or dividing the substance. 
5 For the Father’s person is one, 
the Son’s another, the Holy 
Spirit’s another; 6 but the God¬ 
head of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit is one, their glory 
is equal, their majesty coetemai. 

7 Such as the Father is, such is 
the Son, such also the Holy 
Spirit. 8 The Father is increate, 
the Son increate, the Holy Spirit 
increate. 9 The Father is infinite, 
the Son infinite, the Holy Spirit 
infinite. l0 The Father is eternal, 
the Son eternal, the Holy Spirit 
eternal. "Yet there are not three 
eternals, but one eternal; "just 
as there are not three increates 
or three infinites, but one in¬ 
create and one infinite. I3 In the 
same way the Father is almighty, 
the Son almighty, the Holy 
Spirit almighty; I4 yet there are 
not three almighties, but one 
almighty. 

I5 Thus the Father is God, the 
Son God, the Holy Spirit God; 
l6 and yet there are not three 
Gods, but there is one God. 
l7 Thus the Father is Lord, the 
Son Lord, the Holy Spirit Lord; 
l8 and yet there are not three 
Lords, but there is one Lord. 
I9 Because just as we are obliged 
by Christian truth to acknow¬ 
ledge each person separately both 
God and Lord, 20 so we are for¬ 
bidden by the Catholic religion 
to speak of three Gods or Lords. 
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21 Pater a nullo est factus nec 
creatus nec genitus. 22 Filius a 
Patre solo est, non factus nec 
creatus sed genitus. 23 Spiritus 
sanctus a Patre et Filio, non 
factus nec creatus nec genitus 
sed procedcns. 24 Unus ergo 
Pater, non tres Patres; unus 
Filius, non tres Filii; unus 
Spiritus sanctus, non tres 
Spiritus sancti. 25 Et in hac 
trinitate nihil prius aut pos- 
terius, nihil maius aut minus, 
26 sed totae tres personae co- 
aeternae sibi sunt et co- 
aequales. 27 Ita ut per omnia, 
sicut iam supra dictum est, et 
trinitas in unitate et unitas in 
trinitate veneranda sit. 28 Qui 
vult ergo salvus esse, ita de 
trinitate sentiat. 

29 Sed necessarium est ad 
aeternam salutem ut incar- 
nationemquoque domini nos- 
tri Iesu Christi fidelitercredat. 
3 °Est ergo fides recta ut cre- 
damus et confiteamur quia 
dominus noster Iesus Christus 
Dei filius et deus pariter et 
homo est. 

3I Deus est ex substantia 
Patris ante saecula genitus, et 
homo est ex substantia matris 
in saeculo natus; 32 perfectus 
deus, perfectus homo ex 
anima rationabili et humana 
carne subsistens; 33 aequalis 
Patri secundum divinitatem, 
minor Patri secundum hu- 
manitatem. 


2I The Father is from none, not 
made nor created nor begotten. 
22 The Son is from the Father 
alone, not made nor created but 
begotten. 23 The Holy Spirit is 
from the Father and the Son, not 
made nor created nor begotten 
but proceeding. 24 So there is one 
Father, not three Fathers; one 
Son, not three Sons; one Holy 
Spirit, not three Holy Spirits. 
2s And in this trinity there is 
nothing before or after, nothing 
greater or less, 26 but all three 
persons are coeternal with each 
other and coequal. 27 Thus in all 
things, as has been stated above, 
both Trinity in unity and unity 
in Trinity must be worshipped. 
28 So he who desire to be saved 
should think thus of the Trinity. 

29 It is necessary, however, to 
eternal salvation that he should 
also faithfully believe in the In¬ 
carnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 3 °Now the right faith is 
that we should believe and con¬ 
fess that our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, is equally both 
God and man. 

31 He is God from the Father’s 
substance, begotten before time; 
and he is man from his mother’s 
substance, born in time. ^Per¬ 
fect God, perfect man composed 
of a rational soul and human 
flesh, 33 equal to the Father in 
respect of his divinity, less than 
the Father in respect of his 
humanity. 
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34 Qui licet deus sit et homo, 
non duo tamen sed unus est 
Christus. 35 Unus autem non 
conversione divinitatis in 
carne, sed adsumptione hu- 
manitatis in deo; 36 unus om- 
nino non confusionc sub¬ 
stantiae, sed unitate personae. 
37 Nam sicut anima rationa- 
bilis et caro unus est homo, 
ita deus et homo unus est 
Christus. 

38 Qui passus est pro salute 
nostra, descendit ad inferna, 
surrexit a mortuis, 39 ascendit 
ad caelos, sedit ad dexteram 
Patris, inde venturus iudicare 
vivos et mortuos: 4 °ad cuius 
adventum omnes homines 
resurgere habent cum cor- 
poribus suis et reddituri sunt 
de factis propriis rationein; 
4I et qui bona egerunt ibunt in 
vitam aeternam, qui mala in 
ignem aeternum. 

42 Haec est fides catholica: 
quam nisi quis fideliter firmi- 
terque crediderit, salvus esse 
non poterit. 


34 Who, although he is God 
and man, is nevertheless not two 
but one Christ. 35 He is one, how¬ 
ever, not by the transformation 
of his divinity into flesh, but by 
the taking up of his humanity 
into God; 36 one certainly not 
by confusion of substance, but 
by oneness of person. 37 For just 
as rational soul and flesh are a 
single man, so God and man are 
a single Christ. 

38 Who suffered for our salva¬ 
tion, descended to hell, rose from 
the dead, 39 ascended to heaven, 
sat down at the Father’s right 
hand, whence he will come to 
judge living and dead: 4 °at whose 
coming all men will rise again 
with their bodies, and will 
render an account of their 
deeds; 41 and those who have 
behaved well will go to eternal 
life, those who have behaved 
badly to eternal fire. 

42 This is the Catholic faith. 
Unless a man believes it faith¬ 
fully and steadfastly, he will not 
be able to be saved. 


3. Notes on Title and Text 

The titles of the creed given in the group of MSS consulted 
by Turner in constituting the text vary remarkably. In the 
earliest of them, B, for example, it bears none at all, and this 
applies also to M, P and P2. In the Leningrad codex C it is 
described (abbreviations have been expanded and oddities of 
spelling, etc., eliminated) as Fides sancti Athanasii episcopi Alex- 
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andriae , while in both F and f the heading is, Incipit exemplar 
fidei catholicae sancti Athanasii episcopi Alexandritiae ecclesiae ; 
while the title Exemplar fidei catholicae sancti Athanasii episcopi 
appears in r. L has the similar formula, Incipit jides catholica 
beati Athanasii episcopi . In 1 and R it is styled Fides sancti Atha¬ 
nasii episcopi Alexandrini and Fides catholica sancti Athanasii 
episcopi respectively. U has Incipit fides catholica , and V Incipit 
fides catholica quant sanctus Athanasius dictavit. 

In y. 2, as also in y. 42, quis is probably to be preferred to 
quisque of the textus receptus. B alone attests it in the former, 
and C and M alone in the latter. It should be noted that the 
Zwiefalten MS mentioned above 1 also reads quis. It makes a 
good Latin construction, and the motive for altering it may 
well have been the desire to sharpen the note of warning. 

The textus receptus , followed by many editors (e.g. A. E. 
Burn and H. Brewer), inserts et before Spiritus sanctus in yy. 8, 
9 and 10. This has the support of the majority of MSS and all 
the early commentaries, but B, C, 1 and R are consistent in 
omitting it, and in yy. 9 and 10 M agrees with these. The sup¬ 
port for et in the same position in yy. 13, 15 and 17 is on the 
whole rather weaker. The particle has an undoubted right to 
its position before Spiritus sanctus in y. 7, and this may explain 
how it has crept into the other verses. The issue is unimportant, 
and a decision is difficult; but the omission is certainly hard to 
explain if we presuppose that et originally stood in these verses. 

In yy. 16 and 18 many MSS (M, F, f, L, 1 , U, V, etc., includ¬ 
ing the Zwiefalten codex) place the verb est before deus and 
dominus respectively, and most editors follow them on the 
ground that the resulting clause-ending has a better rhythm. 2 
Against this it has been argued that we should not take it for 
granted that considerations of rhythm must have been decisive 
at the time the creed was composed; the situation may have 
been different in the 8th century, when it was beginning to be 
treated as a canticle and inserted into psalters. It should be 

1 See above, p. 16; also pp. 35-7. 2 On the cursus, see pp. 60-3. 
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noted, however, that knowledge of the cursus dropped out 
between the 6th and the nth centuries, so that this plea is 
scarcely valid. The survival of est in so many MSS is all the 
more striking as the verb does not occur in the parallel verses. 

In ff. 19 and 20 the readings et deum et dominum and tres 
deos aut dominos seem better attested than deum et dominum and 
either tres deos aut tres dominos or tres deos ac dominos. 

In ?. 23 B is singular in adding the words Patri et Filio 
coaeternus est after procedens. It has sometimes been held that 
they point to a transitional form of text, but this is unlikely. 
They are found in the Liber dogmatum of Gennadius and twice 
in the Fides Bachiarii , 1 both of which precede the Quicunque in 
this MS. No doubt the copyist had what he considered the 
excellent idea that they might be appropriately added here. 
There is no reason to suppose that they were inserted after the 
rise of the Filioque controversy, i.e. after 757. The teaching had 
been made familiar by the writings of Augustine (e.g. De trin. 
6, 7; De civ. dei 11, 24), and there are many instances of the 
occurrence of the phrase (e.g. Fides Damasi * and anathema 3 of 
the third council of Toledo: Hahn, No. 128). 

In f. 25 Turner excised et before in hac trinitate on the sole 
authority of C, without the support of B. He himself admitted 
that the omission was at best doubtful, and it has seemed best 
to reverse his action. 

In?. 30 many MSS fail to give pariter, and in fact the ancient 
ones are almost equally divided. In some which originally con¬ 
tained it the word has been erased by a later hand, and this 
seems to prove that objection was taken to it in the 8th and 9th 
centuries. Possibly the reason was that the creed was now being 
used in psalters and the verse lent itself better to singing without 
pariter. Its presence in the original text now seems confirmed 
by the discovery that it stood in the corresponding passage of 
the Excerpta 3 of Vincent of Larins. 

In ?. 33 a few MSS (B, V) give the grammatically more 

1 See below, p. 58. * See Appendix D. 1 See below, p. 117. 
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correct ablative Patre, but the majority (M, F, f, L, 1 , P, R, r, U, 
X: also the Zwiefalten codex) have the dative Patri. The dative 
may be due to the confusion, so frequent with copyists, of‘e’ 
and ‘i’, but is much more probably an example of the use of 
the dative with the comparative adjective which was coming 
into favour in the 5th and 6th centuries. 1 

In f. 35 in came and in deo, which are strongly attested by 
B, C, M, F, f, P, U and X, are to be preferred to in carnem and 
in deum, which are suggested by L, 1 , r and V. The accusative 
forms are, of course, grammatically more correct, but that in 
itself is a pointer to the originality of the ablatives, which no 
doubt invited correction at the hands of pedantic-minded 
Carolingian scribes. Waterland was on a false scent when he 
argued 2 that the accusatives may well have been changed to 
ablatives in order to confute Eutyches. The ablatives are an 
illustration of the break-down of the correct use of cases which 
was a feature of the Latin language after the 4th century. 3 

In ff. 32 and 37 rationabilis should be read rather than the 
more classical rationalis. It has the support of B and other MSS, 
and rationalis is undoubtedly a literary correction. 

In f. 38 we have printed inferna (so only C), in spite of the 
great weight of MS support for inferos. It seems not unlikely 
that the latter was substituted for the original infema under 
the influence of the Apostles’ Creed. In earlier times this had 
descendit ad infema, but ad inferos began to replace it about 600, 
and became common a century later. For much the same reason 
surrexit, which is the reading of several MSS including B, is to be 
preferred to resurrexit of the textus receptus, which again reflects 
the Apostles’ Creed. So, too, tertia die should, with most of the 
older MSS, be omitted as a borrowing from the Apostles’ Creed. 

In f. 39 the textus receptus gives the present sedet and ad dex- 
teram dei patris omnipotentis, both again echoes of the Apostles’ 
Creed. The overwhelming MSS evidence points to the aorist 
sedit. 

1 See below, p. 68. 2 See below, p. 106. 3 $ ee below, p. 68. 
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In f. 40 Turner preferred in corporibus suis on the sole author¬ 
ity of B and X. It is more satisfactory linguistically, but both 
cum and in were possible modes of expression any time from 
the 5th to the 7th century, and it seems wiser therefore to stick 
to the reading of the vast majority of authorities. 


4. Parallels 

The text having been established, this is perhaps the most 
convenient place to notice the parallels to the language of the 
creed which scholars have discovered in several ancient writers. 
Ever since Waterland, if not before, great play has been made 
with these. Sometimes the argument has been that they suggest 
that the writer in question may have written the creed, some¬ 
times simply that its author may have been influenced by the 
books in which they are found or vice versa. Even at this stage it 
should be obvious that great caution is necessary in discussions 
of this kind. The alleged parallels may indeed have great sig¬ 
nificance, especially if they are very close and there are other 
positive factors pointing to a relationship; but we must always 
remember that the theological language of the early centuries 
was packed with turns of phrase, expressions and whole for¬ 
mulae which were the common property of everyone. The 
discussion of their real bearing will be resumed in later chapters. 

I. Ambrose (339-97). In support of his thesis 1 that Ambrose 
of Milan wrote the creed, H. Brewer argued that it was strik¬ 
ingly reminiscent of his theology, theological idiom and literary 
style. The principal theological parallels he collected are given 
below, with references to the verses of the creed in question. 

y. 1 Catholicam fidem omni favore veneramur, sine qua salvi 
esse non possumus (Rescript of Theodosius of 384—Brewer 
claimed it reflects Ambrosius’s influence: in CSEL xxxv, 46). 

y. 2 Nemo potest resurrectionem gloriam videre nisi qui inte- 

1 See above, pp. n f. 
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gram mysterium trinitatis incorrupta fidei sinceritate servaverit 
(In Luc. 7, 9). 

f. 3 Adsertio autem nostrae fidei haec est, ut unum deum esse 
dicamus. . . . (Dejide 1, 6). 

y. 4 ... neque ... ulium separemus ... neque... patrem con- 
fundamus et verbum (Dejide 1, <5). Nec... patrem filiumque 
confundens nec .. . patrem filiumque secemens (lb. 2, 33). 
y. 5 Alius pater, alius filius, alius spiritus sanctus (In Luc . 2,12). 
y. 6 Hanc trinitatem unius esse substantiae, maiestatis, divini- 
tatis (Ep. 48, 4). In patre et filio et spiritu sancto unitatem maie¬ 
statis aestimare debemus (De spir. s. 2, 154). 
y. 7 Filius est imago dei invisibilis; qualis ergo deus est, talis 
imago (Hexam. 1, 19). 

y. 8 Unde quia increatus pater, increatus et filius (De incarn. 112). 
y. 9 Immensum te filiumque tuum et spiritum sanctum ... legi 
frequenter, credo libenter (Dejide 5, 228). 
y. 10 Non possum de patris aetemitate dubitare, cuius aetemus 
est filius (De incarn . 18). 

y. 13 ... omnipotens pater, omnipotens filius (De incarn . 112). 
Sicut pater et filius, ita etiam spiritus sanctus . . . omnipotens 
(De spir. s. 3, 169). 

y. 14 Ergo et patris et filii omnipotentia; sed tamen deus unus 
omnipotens (Dejide 2, 36). 

y. 15 f. Et pater deus et filius deus, sed unus deus (In Luc. 10, 4). 

Pater autem et filius... non duo dii, sed unus deus (De jide 5,46). 
y*. 17 f. Et pater dominus, et filius dominus . . . et non duo 
domini, sed unus dominus (In Luc. 10, 4). Pater autem et filius 
. . . unus dominus et non auo (De jide 5, 46). Ergo quemad- 
modum duos non dicimus dominos cum et patrem et filium 
designamus, ita nec tres dominos dicimus cum dominum spiri¬ 
tum confitemur (De spir. s. 3, 107). 
y* 19 f. Sicut enim sacrilegium est tres dominos aut deos dicere, 
ita etiam hoc plenum sacrilegii est duos dominos aut deos 

dicere_Denique et dominum et deum legist! patrem ... et 

dominum et deum habes filium (De spir. s. 3, 107 f.). 
y. 21 ... non ex alio sit pater (De incarn. 100). Nec patrem 
genitum legimus (lb. 93). 

y. 22 [Filius] ex patre solo natus (Ep. 63, 49)-genitum, non 

creatum (Dejide 2, 1). 

y. 23 Spiritus quoque sanctus, cum procedit a patre et filio, non 
separatur a patre, non separatur a filio (De spir. s. 1, 120). Qui 
neque factus est, sicut omnia, nec creatus (lb. 1, 28). Nec 
spiritum sanctum genitum legi (De incarn. 93). 
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?• Manenlem semper accipimus pattern, semper fiUum, sem- 
per spiritual sanctuai: non duos patres, non duos iuios, non 
duos spiritus. Unus enim deus pater . . . unus natus ex patre 
. . . unus et spiritus sanctus (.Defide 4, 91). 

y. 25 Increata et inaestimabilis trinitas, quae unius est aetemi- 
tatis et gloriae, nec tempus nec gradum vel posterioris redpit vel 
prioris (Defide 4, 146). 

y. 27 Comminuitur animi firmitudo, si unitatem divinitatis 
in trinitate non credas (De spir . s. 3, 14) . . . ambo unum 
sumus, immo trinitas unum in unitate substantiae (In ps. 35 
22). 

y. 28 Audivimus hodie dicentes eos . . . neminem posse esse 
salvum .. . qui trinitatis omnipotentem virtutem non crederet 
(Ep. 22, 21). 

.29 ... quia incamationis dei mysterium universae salus est 
creaturae (Defide 5, 106). 

y. 30 Ille summam tenere fidei pronuntiatus est, qui et dei 
fdium cognovit et hominem non negavit (In ps. 61 5). Ergo et 
deum Christum et hominem credamus, unum in utroque (In 
Luc. 10, 3). 

V. 31 Ante saecula ex patre ut dei filius natus, et in saeculo ut 
homo camis assumptione generates (De spir. s. 3, 168). Ex deo 
patre natus, hoc est, ex substantia patris (Defide 4, 93). 

y. 32 Iesum deum hominemque, in utroque perfectum (In Luc. 
4,45). Animam rationabilem... et carnem nostrae similem... 
suscipiens deus verbum perfectus etiam homo fuit (De incarn. 
76). 

y. 33 Secundum carnem filius minor est patre, secundum divi- 
nitatem aequalis est patri (Gesta concil. Aquil. 37). Cum dicere- 
mus secundum camis susceptionem minorem patre suo filium 
did, secundum divinitatem autem ... parem patri et aequalem 
probari. . . (Ep. 10, 7). 

y. 34 Unus et deus et homo Christus (In Luc. 7, 120) . . . ut 
unum dominum Iesum, non duos crederes (De incarn. 47). 

y. 35 Non est verbi natura in camis conversa naturam (De 
incarn. 56). 

y. 36 ... non confusione personae, sed unitate naturae 1 (De 
fide 1, 9). 

y. 37 Homo ex anima rationabili constat et corpore (De incarn. 

11 ). 

y. 38 Qui pridie quam pro nostra et omnium salute pateretur 
. . . (Canon missae Ambrosianae ). 

* But see p. 96 below. 
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y. 40 Actuum suorum rationem in die iudicii reddituri sunt 
(Inps. 151). 

y. 41 ‘Surgent qui bene egerunt in resurrectionem vitae, qui 
male egerunt in resurrectionem iudicii’: quod Daniel ait ‘in 
vitam aeternam’, hoc salvator ‘in resurrectionem vitae' dixit 
(In ps. 1 33). 

Scholars who detect a relationship between the creed and 
Ambrose also point to its employment of rhetorical figures like 
repetition (cf. ft. 8-17) and antithesis (cfi ft. 11-18), which 
were characteristic of his style, and to numerous coincidences 
of vocabulary between the Quicunque and his writings. The 
latter include the predilection for the indefinite pronoun ‘qui¬ 
cunque’ instead of the simple relative; ‘vult salvus esse’, ‘ante 
omnia’ and ‘fidem tenere’ in f. 1 (cf. Defuga saec. 4; De Cain. 2, 
8; In Luc. 1,13); ‘fidesintegra’, ‘integrainviolataque’, ‘absque’ 
= ‘sine’ and ‘in aetemum perire’ in f. 2 (cf. Explan. Symb.; De 
parad. 59; In ps. 118 14, 30); ‘venerari’ = ‘adorare’ in y. 3 (cf. 
Ep. 48,4); ‘et tamen’ in ft. n, 14,16 and 18 (cf. Defide 5,200); 
‘similiter’ in f. 13 (cf. Despir. s. 1,136); ‘confiteri... compel- 
limur’ in f. 19 (cf. Inps. 11820, 21); ‘totae’ = ‘omnes’ in f. 26 
(c£. Defide 2,130; etc.); ‘per omnia’ in f. 27 (cf. Inps. 1186,30); 
‘sicut iam supra dictum est’ in f. 27 (cf. De fide 3, 65; 4,16); 
‘de trinitate sentire’ in f. 28 (cf. In ps. 1 40); ‘fideliter credere’ 
in f. 29 (cf. Defide 4,14); ‘pariter et’ in f. 30 (cf. De off. 1, 248; 
In Luc. 4,39); ‘qui licet... non duo tamen’ in f . 34 (cf. In Luc. 
praef. 8; 5, 69); ‘unus omnino’ in f. 36 (cf. In Luc. 1, 17); ‘ad 
cuius adventum’ in f. 40 (cf. De virgin. 60); ‘resurgere habent’ 
in f. 40 (De Elia 6 and 7; etc.); ‘corporibus suis ... factis pro- 
priis’ in f. 40 (cf. In Luc. 6, 87; 7, 205; etc.); ‘facta’ = ‘opera’ 
or ‘actus’ (cf. Apol. Dav. 24). 

II. Augustine (354-430). Waterland was the first to compile 
an exhaustive list of parallel passages from the writings of 
Augustine; in his view they demonstrated the creed’s depen¬ 
dence on those works, especially the De trinitate. 

f. 1 Haec est fides nostra, quoniam haec fides est recta, quae 
fides etiam catholica nuncupatur (C. Maxim. 2,23,3). Haeretid 
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. . . simplid fide catholica contend esse nolunt, quae una 
parvulis salus est (Enarr. in ps. 10 3). 

y. 4 Ut neque personarum sit confusio, nec talis distinctio qua 
sit impar aliquid (De trin . 7, 12). 

y. 6 Trinitas est, sed una operatio, una maiestas, una aetemitas, 
una coaetemitas (Serm. 126, 10). 

y. 8-18 Quemadmodum enim pater deus est, et filius deus est, 
et spiritus sanctus deus est... non tamen tres deos, sed unum 
deum dicimus . . . Ita magnus pater, magnus filius, magnus 
spiritus sanctus; non tamen tres magni, sed unus magnus. • . • 
Et bonus pater, bonus filius, bonus spiritus sanctus; nec tres 
boni, sed unus est bonus. . . . Itaque omnipotens pater, omni- 
potens filius, omnipotens spiritus sanctus; nec tamen tres omni- 
potentes, sed unus omnipotens (De trin. 5,9). Sed in ea nonnulli 
perturbantur, cum audiunt deum pattern et deum filium et 
deum spiritum sanctum, et tamen hanc trinitatem non tres deos 
sed unum deum (lb. 1, 8). Sicut deus pater, deus filius, deus 
spiritus sanctus; et bonus pater, bonus filius, bonus spiritus 
sanctus; et omnipotens pater, omnipotens filius, omnipotens 
spiritus sanctus: nec tamen tres dii, aut tres boni, aut tres omni- 
potentes, sed unus deus, bonus, omnipotens, ipsa trinitas . . . 
(lb. 8, 1). 

y. 18 ... catholicam fidem, quae pattern et filium et spiritum 
sanctum non tres dominos deos, sed unum dominum deum 
credit (C. Maxim. 2,23,1). Sic et dominum si quaeras, singulum 
quemque respondeo: sed simul omnes non tres dominos deos, 
sed unum dominum deum dico (lb. 2, 23, 3). 

Yf. 19 f. Cum de singulis quaeritur, unusquisque eorum et deus 
et omnipotens esse respondeatur; cum vero ae omnibus simul, 
non tres dii vel tres omnipotentes, sed unus deus omnipotens 
(De civ. dei 11, 24). 

y. 21 Itaque dicimus pattern deum de nullo (Serm. 140, 2). 

y. 22 Filius pattis sofius . . . hime quippe de sua substantia 
genuit, non ex nihilo fecit (Ep. 170, 3 £). 

y. 23 De filio spiritus sanctus procedere reperitur (De trin. 15, 
29). Iste autem spiritus utriusque, quoniam de uttoque procedit 
(C. Maxim . 2, 14, 1). 

y. 24 Unus est pater, non duo vel tres; et unus filius, non duo vel 
tres ; et unus amborum spiritus, non duo vel tres (C. Maxim . 
2, 23, 3 ). 

y. 25 In hac trinitate non est aliud alio maius aut minus (Serm. 
214, 10). 

y. 27 ... unitatem trinitatis (De trin. 7, 8). 
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y. 29 Necessaria est omnibus fides incarnationis (Serm. 264, 5). 
y. 30 Proinde Christus Iesus dei filius est et aeus et homo 
(Enchir. 35). 

y. 31 Deus ante omnia saecula, homo in nostro saeculo . . . 

unus dei filius idemque hominis filius ( Enchir. 35). 
y. 33 Aequalem patri secundum divinitatem, minorem autem 
patre secundum carnem, hoc est secundum hominem (Ep. 137, 

I2 ). 

y. 34 Agnoscamus geminam substantiam Christi, divinam sci¬ 
licet qua aequalis est patri, humanam qua minor est patri . . . 
utrumque autem simul non duo sed unus est Christus (In Ioh. 
ev. 78). 

y. 35 Verbum caro factum est, a divinitate caro suscepta, non in 
carnem divinitas mutata (Enchir. 34). 
y. 36 Idem deus qui homo, et qui deus idem homo, non con- 
fusione naturae sed unitate personae (Serm. 186, 1). 
y. 37 Sicut enim unus est homo anima rationalis et caro, sic unus 
est Christus deus et homo (In Ioh. ev. 78). 
y. 38 Quis ergo nisi infidelis negaverit fuisse apud inferos Chris¬ 
tum? . . . antequam dominus ad inferna descenderet (Ep. 164, 

1-8). 

y. 42 Cavete, dilectissimi, ne quis vos ab ecclesiae catholicae fide 
ac unitate seducat. Qui enim vobis aliter evangelizaverit praeter- 
quam accepistis, anathema sit (Serm. 215, 8). 

III. Vincent of L£rins (fl. 430) 

y. 1 ... catholicam fidem caedi (Common. 25, 9: N.B. ‘catholica 

fides’ passim) .. . soli ex illis omnibus intra sacraria catholicae 
fidei salvi esse potuerunt (lb. 4, 2). 
y. 2 Catholicae fidei talentum inviolatum inlibatumque con¬ 
serve (Common. 22, 5). Contra vero catholicorum hoc vere 
proprium, deposita sanctorum patrum et commissa servare, 
damnare profanas novitates et, sicut dixit atque iterum prae- 
dixit apostolus, ‘si quis adnuntiaverit praeterquam quod accep- 
tum est, anathemate’ (lb. 24, 13). 
y. 3 Beata vero catholica ecclesia, quae unum deum in trinitatis 
plenitudine et item trinitatis aequalitatem in una divinitate 
veneratur (Common. 16, 3). 

y. 4 Ut neque singularitas substantiae personarum confundat 
proprietatem, neque item trinitatis distinctio unitatem separet 
deitatis (Common. 16, 3). 

y. 5 Quia scilicet alia est persona patris, alia filii, alia spiritus 
sancti (Common. 13, 6). 
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f. 6 Sed tamen patxis et filii et spiritus sancti non alia et alia, sed 
una eademque natura (Common. 13, 6). Quia sancta et.beata 
trinitas unus est deus per unam atque inseparabilem substantiam 
deitatis; ita tamen ut in ea non solum unitas naturae confitenda 
sit, sed etiam aequalitas gloriae, virtutis et potestatis (Excerpta 
tit. 1, a). 

y. 25 Nihil enim minus aut maius habere potest incorporea ilia 
et simplex et ubique tota et indefinita atque inmensa maiestas 
(Excerpta tit. 1, b). 

f. 26 Neque item trinitatis distinctio unitatem separet deitatis 
(Common. 16, 3). 

y. 27 Trinitatis unitatem disdndere . .. unitatis trinitatem con- 
fundere (Common. 24, 9). 

y. 28 Recta sentiens nec in trinitatis mysterio nec in Christi 
incamatione blasphemat (Common. 13, 2). 

y. 30 Unus idemque Christus, unus idemque filius dei.., unus 
idemque Christus deus et homo (Common. 13, 7-10). Unus est 
Iesus Christus filius dei, dominus et salvator noster; nec solus 
deus nec solus homo, sed deus pariter et homo (Excerpta tit. 2, a). 

y. 31 Idem ex patre ante saecula genitus, idem in saeculo ex 
matre generatus (Common. 13, xo). 

y. 32 Perfectus deus, perfectus homo; in deo summa divinitas, 
in homine plena humanitas ... quippe quae animam habeat et 
camem (Common. 13, 10). Et sicut deus perfectus, ita et homo 
perfectus ex anima rationali et humana came subsistens (Ex¬ 
cerpta tit. 2, b). 

y. 33 Duae substantiae sunt... una ex patre deo, altera ex matre 
virgine; una coaetema et aequalis patri, altera ex tempore et 
minor patre... idem patri et aequalis et minor (Common. 13,9). 
Duae substantiae sunt, una coaetema et consubstantialis et 
aequalis deo patri, altera qua maior est pater... et aequalis patri 
et minor patre (Excerpta tit. 3). 

y. 34 Unum Christum Iesum, non duos, eundemque deum 
pariter atque hominem . . . sed hoc totum unus est Christus 
(Common. 13, 3). Deus enim et homo non duo sed unus est 
Christus (Excerpta recap.). 

y. 35 Duas substantias quia mutabile non est verbum dei ut 
ipsum verteretur in carnem (Common. 13, 4). Verbum deus 
absque ulla sui conversione... non confundendo, non imitando 
factus est homo, sed subsistendo fib. 14, 8). Unus autem non 
conversione divinitatis in came, sea adsumptione humanitatis in 
deo (Excerpta recap,). 

y. 36 Unus autem non corruptibili nescio qua divinitatis et 
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humanitatis confusione, sed. .. imitate personae (Common. 13, 
12). Unus omnino, non confusione substantiae, sed unitate 
personae (Excerpta recap.). 

^.37 Igitur, sicut anima connexa cami nec in carnem tamen 
versa non imitatur hominem sed est homo ... ita etiam verbum 
deus . . . uniendo se homini factus est homo (Common. 14, 8). 
Quia sicut in unoquoque homine duae quidem substantiae, sed 
una persona est anima et caro, ita in uno eodemque Christo ge- 
mina quidem substantia sed singularis persona est deus et homo. 
Et sicut in unoquoque homine nec anima in carnem vertitur nec 
caro esse desistit, et tamen utraque natura salva sui proprietate 
unus est homo, ita etiam in deo salvatore nostro, licet utraque 
substantia integritatem suam servet ut scilicet nec in carnem 
coagularetur divinitas nec in divinitatem resolveretur humani- 
tas, utraque tamen unus est Christus, unus filius dei, unus mundi 
redemptor et dominus (Excerpta recap.). 

IV. Writers from S. Gaul. Correspondences with the 
creed have also been noticed in several writers from south Gaul, 
all belonging to the school of Lerins. The most important of 
these are Faustus of Ricz (f c. 490) and Caesarius of Arles 
(t 542 ). 

y. 1 f. Rogo et ammoneo vos, fratres carissimi, ut quicunque vult 
salvus esse fidem rectam ac catholicam discat, firmiter teneat, 
inviolatamque conservet (Caesarius, Serm. 10, 1). . . . hoc con- 
venit saluti tuae, ut iuxta fidem catholicam consempiternum 
patrem et aequalem filium fatearis (Id., Brev. adv . haer. 184 f.). 

y , 3 ... et credas de uno deo, qui est trinitas (Caesarius, De trin. 

9). Audi adhuc quia trinitas in unitate manet, et unitas in trini- 
tate (Id., Brev. adv. haer. 199). 

y. 4 ... nolite unitatem dividere . . . nolite unitatem scindere 
(Caesarius, Serm. 123,1). Credatur a nobis unitas sine confusione 
coniuncta, trinitas sine separatione distincta (Faustus, Serm. 9). 

y. 5 Alter ergo in persona est deus pater, alter spiritus dei patris 
(Faustus, De spir. s. 1, 8). 

y. 7 Qualis pater, talis filius, talis et spiritus sanctus (Caesarius, 
Serm. 10, 1). 

y. 9 Quod autem quomodo pater, ita et filius et spiritus sanctus 
ubique sunt. . . (Caesarius, De trin. 6). 

y. 15 f. Deus pater, deus filius, deus et spiritus sanctus; sed tamen 
non tres dii, sed unus deus (Caesarius, Serm. 10,1). Sicut et pater 
deus et filius deus et spiritus sanctus deus, et hi tres unus deus; 
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nam et singillatim singulae quaeque personae plenus deus, et 
totae tres simul unus deus (lb. 83,5).Pater itaque deus, filius deus, 
spiritus sanctus deus, non tres dii, sed unus deus (Faustus, Serm. 31). 
y. 17. £ Agnosce ergo quia, ubi dicitur dominus deus tuus domi- 
nus unus est, non solus pater nec solus filius nec solus spiritus 
sanctus, sed simul pater et filius et spiritus sanctus quae est verus 
et unus deus trinitas intelligence est (Caesarius, De trin . 7). 
y. 23 Genitus ergo, ingenitus et ex utroque procedens personas 
indigitat (Faustus, Ep. 3). 

y. 25 Maius autem aut minus ignorat trinitatem . . . nam etsi 
distinctionem recipit trinitas, gradum tamen nescit aequalitas 
(Faustus, Serm . 31). 

y. 26 Trinitatem in unitate subsistere (Faustus, Serm. 31). 
y. 29 £ Hoc loco necessarium videtur ut in Christo deo pariter et 
homine unam personam et duas substantias testimoniis adsera- 
mus (Faustus, De spir. s. 2, 25). 

y. 30 Si in Christo deo pariter et homine duas substantias dicimus 
(Faustus, De spir. s. 2, 4), 

y. 31 ... in domino Iesu Christo sicut unam personam, ita duas 
esse substantias, deum ex deo patre, et hominem ex homine 
matre (Caesarius, Brev. adv. haer. 182). Pater . .. ex substantia 
sua natum voluit credi (Id., De trin. 14). 
y. 33 Secundum divinitatem aequalis patri, secundum humani- 
tatem minor etiam angehs (Faustus, Serm. 2). Ubi invenis secun¬ 
dum humanitatem minorem dictum esse filium, ibi invenias 
secundum divinitatem etiam aequalem (Caesarius, De trin. 10). 
Filius deus quidem est, sed minor patri (lb. 9: the dative after 
‘minor’ is frequent in Caes.). 

y. 36 ... omnino non solvebantur (Caesarius, Serm. 96, 4: the 
formula ‘omnino non’ is frequent in Caes.). 
y. 37 Nos vero ... in Christo ita perfecta et inseparabili distinc- 
tione credamus ut dei et hominis simphcem personam et dupli- 
cem noverimus esse substantiam, sicut anima et corpus hominem 
facit, ita divinitas et humanitas unus est Christus (Faustus, Ep. 7). 
y. 38 ‘Descendit ad infema’ is the regular form in Caesarius. 
y. 40 Qui tales sunt, et pro se et pro anis reddituri sunt rationem 
in die iudicii (Caesarius, Serm. 50, 3). Nemo . . . putet se ante 
tribunal Christi non esse venturum, nec redditurum de factis 
propriis rationem (lb. 133, 1). 

y. 42 Primo hoc fiaeliter et firmiter credat dilectio vestra (Cae¬ 
sarius, Serm. 101, 2: N.B. it is Caesarius’s habit to reinforce 
‘fideliter’ with a second adverb). Securus apud deum esse non 
poterit (lb. 14, 2). 
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V. Fulgentius of Ruspe (f533). The following are the most 
convincing of the much fuller list of parallels collected by J. 
Stiglmayr 1 (Fulgentius’s works are to be found in PL 65): 

yy. x f. Quisquis enim fidem veram tenet, vitam possidet . . . 
quam vitam nec ille possidebit qui permanet in infidelitate . • . 
[Ep- 8, 1). . , . . 

y. 3 ... ut et naturalem umtatem verae tnmtatis et personalem 

trinitatem verae unitatis ostendat (De incam . 4). 
yy. 3 f. Hoc sine dubio ad veram pertinet fidem, ut tres illas... 
personas, sicut non confundimus, ita separare nullatenus audea- 
mus (Ep. 14, 9). Perverse itaque Ariani naturam divinitatis 
dividunt et personas Sabelliani confundunt (lb. 8, 12). 
y. 5 ... quia alia est persona patris, alia filii, alia spiritus sancti 
(De trin. 2; Ep . 8, 12). 

y. 6 Aequalis est ergo patri et filio spiritus sanctus... quis autem 
negare audeat unam esse divinitatem patris et filii et spiritus 
sancti? (Ep. 8, 8). 

yy. 8-18 Didtur enim pater naturaliter deus; sed naturaliter est 
deus et filius, naturaliter est deus et spiritus sanctus. Nec tamen 
tres dii, sed unus naturaliter deus est, pater et filius et spiritus 
sanctus. omnipotens est pater, sed Omnipotens est filius, omni- 
potens est spiritus sanctus. Nec tamen tres dii omnipotentes, sed 
unus deus omnipotens est pater et filius et spiritus sanctus. 
Aetemus est sine initio pater, aetemus est sine initio filius, aeter- 
nus est sine initio spiritus sanctus. Nec tamen tres dii aetemi, sed 
unus deus aetemus est pater et filius et spiritus sanctus. Immen- 
sus est pater, sed immensus est filius, et immensus est spiritus 
sanctus. Nec tamen tres dii immensi, sed unus deus immensus est 
pater et filius et spiritus sanctus (Ep. 14, 6: cf. De trin. 2). 
yy. 19 f. Quamvis enim dicamus patrem deum, filium deum, 
spiritum sanctum deum, tamen non dicimus tres deos quia 
scrip turn est, Audi, Israel,. . . (De trin. 2). 
yy. 21-3 Pater a nullo est genitus, filius a patre est genitus, spiri¬ 
tus sanctus a patre filioque procedens est (lb. 2). 
y. 25 Sic totum [in trinitate] aequale est, ut nihil ibi maius aut 
minus valeat inveniri (Ep. 8, 3). 

yy. 30-2 Quae est autem vera fides nisi unum eundemque Chris¬ 
tum verum deum verumque hominem sine aliqua haesitatione 
credere; unum eundemque de patre deo secundum divinitatem 
et de virgine Maria secundum carnem genitum praedicare? (Ib. 
17, 11). ... qui in Christo, dei et hominis filio, et plenam ex 
1 Zeitschriftfiir Katholische Theologie xlix, 1925,347-56. See above, pp. 13 f. 
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patre divinitatem et plenum ex matre hominem profitetur . . . 
neque enim ignorare debemus ipsum in saeculo secundum car- 
nem creatum ex homine, qui sine initio secundum divinitatem 
. . . est generatus (C. Ar. resp. ad ob. 3). 
y. 33 De nostro enim illi est minor patre humanitas, de patre 
illi est aequalis cum patre divinitas [Ep. 14, 18). 

35 f- Verbum enim habitans in homine non est mutatum in 
hominem [Ad Tras . 1, 18). In uno eodemque . .. Christo Iesu 
divinac humanaeque substantiae indivisa et inconfusa perfectio 
non negetur (lb. 1, 20). 

^.37 Deus mirabili virtutis opere ex duabus naturis, hoc est 
anima rationali et carne, unam naturam hominis composuit et 
in anima et carne unam personam hominis manere praecepit 
[De incam. 22). 

40 f. Homines . . . rationem reddituri sunt deo et pro 
suorum qualitate actuum recipient aut poenam aut gloriam . . . 
et proccdent qui bona fecerunt in resurrectionem vitae, qui 
vero mala egerunt in resurrectionem iudicii [De fide 40). 


CHAPTER III 


HISTORY AND USE 
i. First Appearance 

Until the thirties of the present century scholars were obliged 
to date the first trustworthy reference to the Athanasian Creed 
to the 7th century, and to look to the 8th for its first certain 
appearance. As we have remarked, they had detected parallels 
to it in documents much earlier than this, and had sometimes 
claimed that these were borrowings from it, or at least echoes 
of it. But it was always theoretically possible that the relation¬ 
ship was the other way about, the creed itself being dependent 
on the documents in question; and in any case there could be 
nothing approaching certainty in such guesses. It can now, 
however, be taken as established that the earliest witness to the 
Quicunque is Caesarius, the outstanding preacher and pastor 
who was primate of Arles from 502 (when he was only about 
thirty-two) to 542. 

The credit for this belongs to G. Morin, 1 who in 1931 dis¬ 
covered, or rather rediscovered, at Stuttgart an important MS 
of c. 1100 (Theol. Philos, fol. 201—formerly Zwiefalten 49) 
containing a selection of Caesarius’s sermons. Although the 
scribe of this particular MS, or possibly one of his predecessors, 
has made a number of arbitrary omissions and interpolations, 
it is clear from the table of contents, or capitula, at the beginning 
that the archetype must have included thirty-three sermons. 
This Zwiefalten collection, as we may call it, is closely related 
to the so-called homiliary of St Corbinian, 2 which comprised 

1 RB xliv, 1932, 207-19. 

2 Cf. G. Morin, 5 . Caesarii Arelat. sermones I, brii-lxx (CCL 103). 
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sixty-eight or possibly seventy-two pieces, and may be regarded 
as a first draft of a Caesarian homiliary covering the liturgical 
year. As we know 1 that Caesarius made collections of his ser¬ 
mons ‘appropriate to particular festivals and places’, it is initially 
probable that he was himself responsible for compiling both 
these homiliaries. And this probability becomes virtual certainty 
when we observe that both are introduced by variants of the 
same preface written in his unmistakable style and breathing his 
characteristic spirit. 

The immense significance of this conclusion comes to light 
when we notice two further facts about the Zwiefalten codex. 
In the first place, its version of the preface contains the striking 
sentence, ‘ And because it is necessary, and incumbent on them, 
that all clergymen, and laymen too, should be familiar with the 
Catholic faith, we have first of all written out in this collection 
the Catholic faith itself as the holy fathers defined it (in libellis 
istis secundum quod sancti patres ipsamjidem catholicam dejinierunt 
imprimis scribsimus ), for we ought both ourselves frequently to 
read it and to instruct others in it’. The preface then concludes 
with an apology for the inefficiency of Caesarius’s scribes, who 
are, he remarks, ‘mere novices’. Then, in the second place, 
there follows immediately, as the second item in the miscellany 
(the preface itself is marked in red as the first), the Athanasian 
Creed itself. In the list of capitula it had been announced as 
fides sancti ATHANASii, and here it is placed under the heading 
fides catholica sancti athanasii episcopi. Not unexpectedly, 
it is treated as a homily, its opening sentence having the 
preacher’s address ‘Brothers’ (fratres ) inserted into it, and in a 
number of places the wording has been altered slightly so as to 
make the style more sermon-like. To all intents and purposes, 
however, the text 2 remains substantially identical with that 
printed in Chapter II. 

G. Morin’s discovery was epoch-making for the study of the 

1 Cf. Cyprian of Toulon, Vita Caesarii 1, 55 (G. Morin, S. Caesarii opera 
omnia ii, 319). 2 See Appendix A. 
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Quicunque. On the basis of linguistic parallels 1 between it and 
his writings, and also because of its frequent appearance in 
canonical collections emanating from Arles, scholars had often 
suspected connexion between Caesarius and the creed; some 
had even hazarded the guess that he was its author. The Zwie- 
falten codex provides proof positive not only of his familiarity 
with it, but of the determined efforts he made to ensure its 
circulation among clergy and laity. This incidentally settles the 
question of the authenticity, generally disputed hitherto, of his 
tenth sermon, 2 which contains unmistakable excerpts from the 
Quicunque. There now seems no sound reason for denying it 
to him, since his knowledge of, and regard for, the creed have 
been demonstrated. The new evidence also has an important 
bearing on the authorship of the creed itself and on its original 
tide; but the discussion of these issues must be postponed to 
later chapters. A further significant point which comes to light 
is that, in the eyes of Caesarius and his contemporaries, the 
creed was not, apparendy, a liturgical piece, but a concise sum¬ 
mary of orthodox teaching to be studied and mastered by the 
faithful. 


2. The 6th and 7th Centuries 

Although further evidence for the existence, and use made, 
of the Quicunque in the 6th century is often thought to be 
entirely lacking, an echo of it can possibly be overheard in the 
writings of Avitus of Vienne, who during his episcopate (c. 
490-f. 519) was the champion of orthodoxy against Arianism 
in Burgundy, and much more probably in the confession of 
faith in the Trinity which Reccared, king of the Visigoths, 
included in his allocution to the third council of Toledo (589), 
at which he formally renounced Arianism. 

Only a couple or so sentences of Avitus are relevant. 

1 Cf. list on pp. 31 f. above. 

2 CCL 103, 50-3: Serm. 244 in the Appendix to Augustine’s sermons 
(PL 39, 2194-6). 
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Referring to the Holy Spirit, he remarks, 1 ‘whom we read of 
as neither made, nor begotten, nor created’ (quern nec factum 
legimus, nec genitum, nec creatum ); and again, 2 ‘We declare the 
Holy Spirit to proceed from the Son and the Father’ ( afilio et a 
patre procedere). Another passage, 3 which goes on to mention 
‘the Catholic faith’ (fides catholica), states that‘it belongs to the 
Holy Spirit to proceed from the Father and the Son’. These are 
just conceivably quotations from or reminiscences of y. 23 of 
the Quicunque (cf. the verb ‘we read’), but it is at least equally 
likely that Avitus is simply repeating what had by his day 
become theological cliches. 

On the other hand, two passages in Reccared’s confession 
seem to betray the influence of yy. $ £ (with 21) and y. 3 of the 
Quicunque respectively, and this possibility is strengthened by 
the fact that the confession depends on other creeds too (the 
Faith of Damasus 4 and the Libellus 5 of bishop Pastor). The 
passages run: 


. . . sed persona alius sit 
Pater qui genuit, alius sit Fili- 
us qui fuerit generatus; unius 
tamen uterque substantiae di- 
vinitate subsistat. Pater ex 
quo sit Filius ipse vero ex 
nullo sit alio .. . 

... sed sicut verae salutis 
indicium est trinitatem in imi¬ 
tate et unitatem in trinitate 
sentire.. . 


... so that the Father who 
has begotten is one person, the 
Son who is begotten is another, 
but both subsist in the Godhead 
of one substance. The Father 
from whom the Son is derived 
is himself from none other . . . 

. . . but just as it is an evi¬ 
dence of true salvation to per¬ 
ceive the Trinity in the unity, 
and the unity in the Trinity . .. 


Even these texts give at best distant echoes of the Quicunque. 
When we come to the 7th century, we can marshal two much 
clearer and more impressive witnesses to its prestige and the use 


I 

t 

4 

$ 


Fragg. lib. de divin. s. spir. (PL 59, 385: also MGH, Auct. anliq. vi, <S). 

, , 3 PL 59,386. 

See below, p. 58: for text, see Appendix D. 

See below, pp. 56 f. 
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made of it. The first comes from Spain, being provided by the 
fourth council of Toledo summoned in 633 by the usurper 
Sisenand and presided over by Isidore of Seville. Its objects 
were political as well as religious, and the legislation enacted 
by the sixty-two bishops from Spain and Narbonne not only 
covered clerical discipline, the penitential system and the lit¬ 
urgy, but also regulated the position of the Jews and confirmed 
the transference of the royal power from Suintila to Sisenand. 
The first of its canons, however, consisted of a profession of 
faith composed of a Trinitarian section, a Christological section 
and an eschatological finale. The motive for publishing this 
dogmatic statement has often been taken to be the rebuttal of 
heresy, and A. E. Bum and others inferred that Priscillianism 
must have been the false teaching envisaged. But Priscillianism 
had been a dead issue ever since the council of Braga (563), so 
that it is difficult to believe that it provoked the bishops to 
define the faith afresh. The true explanation emerges in the 
preface to the proceedings, in which the assembled bishops 
state, 1 ‘ Since we are holding a general council, the first utter¬ 
ance of our voice ought to be about God, so that after our 
confession of faith the ensuing business may be established as it 
were on a most firm foundation’. 

Because of its meticulous construction and theological pre¬ 
cision this creed has been called 2 ‘the flower of the whole credal 
literature’. There is every likelihood that Isidore himself 
drafted it, for at every point it bears the imprint of his thought 
and language. 3 What is of more concern to us is that it is 
indebted for its characteristic pattern and for several of its 
formulae to the so-called Faith ofDamasus 4 and the Quicunque. 
The main borrowings from the latter are printed below, with 

1 Mansi x, 6 ijB. 

1 K. Kunstle, Antipriscilliana (Freiburg i.Br., 1905), 69 f. For the full Latin 
text, see Mansi x, 615 f.; Hahn, No. 179. 

J Cf. P. Sdjourne, St. Isidore de SMIle (Paris, 1929), 114-17; J. Madoz, 
Revue d’histoire eceUsiastique xxxiv, 1938, 18-20. 

* See below, p. 58: for text, see Appendix D. 
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an indication of the corresponding verses of the Athanasianum: 


Cf. Quicunque, ff. 3 f. and2i f 
... in divinitate unitatem 
praedicantes nec personas 
confundimus nec substantiam 
separamus. Patrem a nullo 
factum vel genitum dicimus; 
Filium a Patre non factum sed 
genitum asserimus; Spiritum 
vero sanctum nec creatum 
nec genitum sed procedentem 
ex Patre et Filio profitemur. 

Cf Quicunque, ft- 30 ff 
Ipsum autem dominum 
nostrum Iesum Christum, Dei 
Filium ... ex substantia 
Patris ante saecula genitum... 

Cf Quicunque, f. 33 
•.. aequalis Patri secundum 
divinitatem, minor Patre se¬ 
cundum humanitatem .. . 

Cf Quicunque, ff, 37 f 
. . . Deus et homo, non 
autem duo Filii et Dei duo 
. . , perferens passionem et 
mortem pro salute nostra ... 
Cf Quicunque, f. 42 
Haec est catholicae eccle- 
siae fides, hanc confessionem 
conservamus atque tenemus: 
quam quisquis firmissime 
custodierit perpetuam salu- 
tem habebit. 


. . . proclaiming the unity in 
the Godhead we neither con¬ 
fuse the persons nor divide the 
substance. We declare the Father 
to be made by none nor begot¬ 
ten; the Son we affirm to be 
not made by the Father but 
begotten; the Holy Spirit we 
profess to be neither created nor 
begotten, but proceeding from 
the Father and the Son. 

But our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, Son of God .. . begot¬ 
ten from the Father’s substance 
before the ages... 

. . . equal to the Father in 
respect of his divinity, less than 
the Father in respect of his 
humanity . . . 

. . . God and man, but not 
two Sons or two Gods . . . 
enduring his passion, and death 
for our salvation ... 

This is the faith of the Catholic 
Church, this confession we pre¬ 
serve and hold fast: which 
whosoever shall most firmly 
keep shall have everlasting salva¬ 
tion. 


Clearly the Quicunque must have been well known, and its 
authority established beyond question, for Isidore 1 to have 

1 References to Athanasius’s creed appear in Epp. 6 and 8 attributed to 
Isidore (PL 83, 903 and 908), but the former is certainly apocryphal and the 
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made such extensive use of it in the council’s profession of faith. 
For our second 7th-century witness we turn northwards to 
Autun, in Burgundy, the second synod of which made a direct 
reference to die creed in its proceedings. This council was held 
c. 670 (there is considerable doubt about the exact date, and 
there is a wide margin of possibility) under the chairmanship 
of the local bishop, Leudegarius (better known, to Englishmen 
at any rate, as St Leger), its object being the reformation of 
ecclesiastical discipline. The first of its canons decreed: 1 


Si quis presbyter aut dia- 
conus aut clericus symbolum 
quod sancto inspirante Spiritu 
apostoli tradiderunt et fidem 
sancti Athanasii presulis in- 
reprehensibiliter non recen- 
suerit, ab episcopo condemp- 
netur. 


If any priest or deacon or 
cleric cannot recite without mis¬ 
take the creed which, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, the aposdes 
handed down, and the Faith 
of the holy primate Athanasius, 
he should be episcopally cen¬ 
sured. 


In the days before the antiquity of the Quicunque had been 
demonstrated, it was entirely reasonable for scholars to have 
doubts whether it was in fact the creed denoted by fides sancti 
Athanasii in this passage, but the identification can be regarded 
as absolutely certain nowadays. We have of course no means of 
judging what the motive behind Leudegarius’s action was, or 
how far his decree represented a policy which was becoming 
general. But it is interesting to notice that the function of the 
Athanasian Creed is still, as in Caesarius’s time a century and a 
half previously, to serve as a catechetical instruction and test of 
orthodoxy for (in this case) the clergy. 


3. Further Developments 

With the dawn of the 8th century references to the Quicun¬ 
que multiply apace, and it is evident that an increasingly 

latter either apocryphal or interpolated (cf. S6joume, op. dt., 73 f. and 
94 f.). 1 MGH, Leg. iii, Cottcil. i, 220. 
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extensive use was being made of it. The earliest MS to contain 
die text, Codex Ambrosianus O 212 sup., which came to Milan 
from the Irish-founded monastery at Bobbio, dates from the 
very beginning of the century, if not from the last decades of 
the 7th. 1 From now onwards, too, commentaries on the creed 
begin to make their appearance. The most ancient seems to be 
the Fortunatus Commentary, 2 which probably belongs to much 
the same epoch, although there is just a possibility that it may 
be even earlier. It survives in a large number of MSS, the most 
ancient being 9th century and connecting it with St Gallen and 
other Benedictine monasteries. The impression left by this and 
other commentaries is that the creed was still being treated as a 
compendious instruction in Catholic doctrine. It was as a varia¬ 
tion of this use that Denebert, bishop-elect of Worcester, cited 3 
extracts from it (??. 1, 3-6,20-2,24,25) in token of his loyalty 
to the Catholic and apostolic faith at his consecration by Ethel- 
hard, archbishop of Canterbury, c. 798. 

By die Carolingian period its prestige as a summary of 
orthodox theological teaching stood enormously high, and the 
precedent set by the synod of Autun was being eagerly copied. 
There is abundant evidence that it was being singled out as one 
of several instruments for improving the professional compe¬ 
tence of the clergy. A typical illustration is an ordinance* attri¬ 
buted to Charlemagne which decreed, ‘These are the things all 
churchmen are ordered to learn: first, the Catholic faith of St 
Athanasius . . .’ The other items include the Aposdes’ Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the order of mass, etc. Another example is a 
canon 5 of a synod held at Rheims in 852, under bishop Hincmar, 
requiring the clergy to memorize the creed, grasp its meaning, 
and be able to expound it in die popular speech. Many similar 
rulings by ecclesiastical authorities could be cited. 6 About the 

1 Cf. C. H. Turner, JTS xi, 1910, 401. 

2 For the text and a discussion of the date, see A. E. Bum, Texts and Studies 

iv, i, 28-39; lvii-bdx. 2 British Museum MS Cleopatra E.i. 

* MGH, Leg. ii, Capit. reg. Front. 1, 23J. 5 PL 125, 773. 

6 Cf. A. E. Bum, op. dt., xxiv-xxxiii. 
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same time, however, a new and highly significant development 
was taking place which was the natural offshoot of this insis¬ 
tence on clerical familiarity with the Quicunque. This was its 
insertion, along with the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer, into psalters, a practice which seems to have begun in 
the latter part of the 8th century and to have become general in 
the 9th. Among noteworthy early psalters in which it appears 
(its usual position is at the end, with the canticles, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, etc.), we may mention the Golden 
Psalter of Charlemagne, now in the National Library at Vienna 
(cod. 1861), which the king had written out by the scribe 
Dagulf and sent as a present to pope Hadrian I (772-95), the 
Paris Psalter, which was copied 795-800 and now belongs to 
the Bibliotheque Nationale (cod. Lat. 13159), and the famous 
Utrecht Psalter (University of Utrecht), which was probably 
copied, and adorned with its remarkable illustrations, in the 
region of Rheims in the early 9th century. 

The presence of the Quicunque in psalters was the visible 
token of an even more portentous move, its incorporation in 
the divine office itself. From now onwards it became an obli¬ 
gatory element in this, and as a result, assisted by the encourage¬ 
ment which Charlemagne gave to church music, it began to be 
sung as a canticle. We can trace the beginnings of this develop¬ 
ment in the Capitula ecclesiastica of Haito (763-863), Charle¬ 
magne’s friend and counsellor, bishop of Basle (807-23) and 
founder of the abbey there, which laid it down 1 ‘that the faith 
of saint Athanasius be learned by priests and be recited by heart 
every Sunday at the first hour’ (adprimam horam, i.e. at prime). 
His action was typical, and henceforth we find the Athanasian 
Creed in regular use throughout Europe in the office. 

As usual in liturgical matters, Rome was conservative, and 
in his description 2 of the Roman office of prime, written c. 820, 
Amalarius of Metz refers only to the Aposdes’ Creed. The 

1 MGH, Leg. ii, Capit. reg. Franc. 1, 363. 

2 Liber offic. 4, 2 (ed. J. M. Hanssens, Studi e Testi 139). 
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nth-century Micrologus is also silent about it, and it remains un¬ 
certain when Rome fell into line. Elsewhere there was great 
variation in the frequency with which recitation of the creed 
was required. In Cluniac circles the custom of singing it daily 
was introduced, 1 and according to John of Avranches 2 (f 1079) 
this was strictly observed except from Christmas to the octave 
of the Epiphany and from Easter to Whitsun ( diebus Pentecostes ). 
Honorius of Autun 3 (early 12th century) and Sicard of Cre¬ 
mona* (fi2i5) were familiar with this usage, which also 
characterized the Sarum rite in England. The more general 
practice, however, as attested, for example, by cardinal Bern- 
hard 5 (12th century) and Durandus of Mende 6 (fi296), was 
weekly recitation on Sundays at prime. 

This new role of the Quicunque in church services in no way 
displaced its primitive function as an instruction for the clergy 
and test of the correctness of their belief. Its liturgical use, as well 
as its confessional contents, however, made people think it 
natural and proper to classify it with the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, and hints of this appear for the first time in Ratherius of 
Verona 7 (f974). It was only in the 13th century, however, as 
the writings of men like Alexander of Hales 8 (fi245) and the 
canonist Durandus of Mende 9 show, that the custom of speak¬ 
ing of ‘three creeds’ (tria symbola, triplex symbolum, etc.) be¬ 
came general. 


4. The Quicunque in the East 

The history of the Quicunque in the west in the middle ages 

calls for no further discussion. It is time to explore how and 

1 Udalric, Consuetudines Cluniac. 1, 3 (PL 149, 646). 

1 Lib. de offic. eccl. 33 f. (PL 147, 31 f.). 

3 Gemma anim. 2, 59 (PL 172, 634). 4 Mitrak 4, 6 (PL 213,170). 

5 Ord. offic. eccl. Lat. (ed. L. Fischer, 1916, p. 2). 

6 Rat. aiv. offic. 3, 6 (ed. Boletho, Naples, 1849, p. 363). 

1 Itin. 6 (PL 136, 588). 

8 Summa theol. Ill, inq. 2, tract. 2, qu. 1, tit. 1 (ed. Coll. S. Bonaventurae, iv, 
1122). t R a t. div. offic. 4, 25 (Boletho, pp. 206-11). 
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when it came to the knowledge of the eastern church, and what 
reception it found there. 1 The earliest MSS containing the 
complete Greek text date from the 14th century. 2 It is possible, 
however, that John Beccus, the pro-westem patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople (1275-82), knew a Greek version of the creed, for 
he quoted 3 * f. 23 in the collection of patristic authorities he 
amassed in defence of the Filioque. For these reasons it has been 
conventional to ascribe its translation into Greek to the closing 
years of the 13 th century at earliest. There are grounds, how¬ 
ever, for supposing that this date needs to be pushed back at 
least a century. 

From the very start of the great debate about the double 
procession western writers were fully conscious of the trump 
card they had in the Quicunque, in which Athanasius himself 
seemed to give the controverted doctrine his blessing. We can 
pass over the frequent appeals to it in polemical works by men 
like Alcuin* (f804), Theodulf of Orleans 5 (f82i), Ratramnus of 
Corbie 6 (f868) and Aeneas of Paris 7 (f87o). If their citations 
ever reached the Greeks, we can be sure that they did not 
induce them to cast a glance at the compromising document 
itself, or for that matter accept the fact of its existence. But 
there were other occasions between 800 and 1250 when it must 
have been forced on their attention. One was the famous 
incident 8 in 808, when the Frankish monks installed on Mount 
Olivet were charged with heresy (the double procession, of 
course) and, having been invited to a conference with the 
Greek clergy of Jerusalem, produced the creed as one of the 
witnesses in their defence. Two and a half centuries later, in 


1 For a full discussion, see A. Palmieri, Theologia dogmatica orthodoxa (Flo¬ 
rence, 1911), 1, 362-400; A. Malvy and M. Villar, La Confession orthodoxe de 
Pierre Moghila (Paris, 1927), 139-42; V. Laurent, Echos d'Orient xxxv, 1936, 

385-404. This section is greatly indebted to Laurent’s important article. 

* Cf. V. Laurent, art. dt„ 386 f. 3 Epigraphae (PG 141, 621). 

* De process, san. spir. 1; 3 (PL 101, 73; 82). If not by Alcuin himself, this 

book is oy a contemporary. 3 De spir. san. (PL 105, 247). 

6 C. Graec. oppos. 2,3 (PL 121,247). 7 Lifr, c, Graec. 19 (PL 121,701). 

» PG 94, 206 ff.: also PL 129,1258 ff, 
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summer 1054, cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida, writing at 
Constantinople, addressed his Rationes de spiritus sancti pro- 
cessione to the emperor Constantine EX (Monomachus), and 
included in it three extracts 1 from the creed. Not only id his 
manner ofreferring to it (cf. ‘in his confession’; ‘in the Catholic 
faith’) seem to imply that the emperor knew the document, 
but he had the treatise itself translated into Greek for his benefit. 
Again, in 1176, another westerner, Hugh Etherian, who held 
an important place at the court of Manuel I (1143-80), when 
assembling a dossier of authorities on the double procession, 
gave 2 a prominent place on his list to the key f. 23 of die 
Quicunque, openly attributing it to the confession of ‘the 
great Athanasius’. We are informed 3 that he, too, had his book 
put into Greek and circulated in the east. 

It is easy to point to other occasions in the late 12th and early 
13th century when eastern ecclesiastics were brought face to 
face with the Athanasian Creed. Perhaps the most formal took 
place in 1234, when the envoys of pope Gregory IX invoked its 4 
authority in full council with the Greeks at Nympha. On all of 
those so far mentioned, however, it was, as we have observed, 
a question of fragmentary extracts, and we have no definite 
proof that the Orientals took any notice of them, much less had 
a complete Greek text at their disposal. An incident has come 
to light, 5 however, which proves that a Greek version of the 
creed as a whole was in existence well before 1252. In that year 
two Cistercian (Latin) monks from Constantinople, visiting the 
emperor John III at Nicaea on the business of their order, sur¬ 
prised a copyist in the Greek convent of Hyacinthus there at 
work writing out the Quicunque in Greek. To their horror 
and indignation they noticed that in his version of f. 23 he had 

1 Text in A. Michel ,Humbert und Kerullarios (Paderbom, 1924), 99; 102; 104. 

2 De haer. Graec. 3, 21 (PL 202, 393). 

3 Cf. his letter to Aimericus, patriarch of Antioch (PL 202,230). 

* Archivum historicum Frattciscanum xii, 1919, 455. 

3 Cf. cod. Lat. Vat. 4066, f. 45 V.-46 r. (discovered by P. Loenertz, O.P., 
and printed by V. Laurent, art. cit., 403 f.). 
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omitted the Filioque, but they were soon relieved, indeed over¬ 
joyed, to discover that, notwithstanding his omission, the 
embarrassing words /cat rov vlov stood in the original he was 
copying. What is immediately important for our purpose is 
that this original is described in the account, several times over, 
as liber vetustissimus, exemplum vetustissimum, or liber antiquus. 
These adjectives must imply a considerable age, and as there 
seems no reason to doubt the truth of the story, we are entitled 
to infer that Greek texts of the complete creed had been avail¬ 
able in the east at any rate from the latter years of the 12th 
century. 

The subsequent history of the Quicunque in the east can be 
rapidly summarized. John Beccus’s acquaintance with it has 
already been mentioned. 1 As a result of the appeal made to it 
both by him and by other western and pro-western theolo¬ 
gians, the east could no longer ignore the creed, and its attitude 
underwent several remarkable alternations down the centuries. 
At first the line taken (e.g. by J. Beccus’s deadly foe, George 
Moschambar 2 ) was to reject the Athanasian authorship with 
contempt and argue (odium theologicum having for once gene¬ 
rated critical acumen) that Athanasius could not have written a 
Latin creed, that it was nowhere listed among his works, and 
that its theology differed from his. Gradually, however, a 
change of front was effected. In the late 14th and early 15th 
century it became the Orthodox position that the Quicunque 
was indeed authentically Athanasian (some 3 even added the 
precision that Athanasius had drafted it at Nicaea), but that the 
clause asserting the double procession was a barefaced Latin 
interpolation. As a result it was respected, with the appropriate 
modification of y. 23, as a compendium of sound teaching, and 
although not used liturgically was printed in the appendix to 
the Greek Horologion, which contains the recurrent portions of 

1 See above, p. 45. 

1 Cf. the text cjted by V. Laurent, art. cit., 402. For G. Moschambar himself, 
see V. Laurent, Echos d’Orient xxviii, 1929,129-58. 

3 E.g. Joh. Cyparissotes, Expos, mat. 9, 3 (PG 152, 927). 
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the office for the ecclesiastical year. We even find Peter Moghila, 
the Orthodox patriarch of Kiev (1633-46), in his authoritative 
Confession, 1 appealing to it against the Filioquel Finally, a re¬ 
action set in when it was discovered that, in the judgment of the 
best scholarship, the Quicunque was after all of western origin, 
and had nothing whatever to do with Athanasius. Orthodox 
theologians began once again covering it with abuse, and the 
attitude of the Greek archimandrite N. Technopoulos may be 
considered typical of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Writing in 1904, he maintained 2 that the Athanasianum was 
one of the principal obstacles to the union of the Greek and 
Anglican churches, and branded it as ‘a symbol without 
authority, fabricated by papist theologians to bolster up the 
fallacious doctrine of the Filioque'. As the present century 
advanced, a more objective and temperate view seems to have 
gained ground. In the Great Hellenic Encyclopaedia, 3 for example, 
it is listed with the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds with the addi¬ 
tion of the laconic comment, ‘It was not composed by the great 
Athanasius’. 


5. The Reformation and After 

For completeness, a note on the fortunes of the Quicunque 
in the west since the middle ages may be useful. By the 16th 
century it counted as one of the three classic creeds of Christen¬ 
dom, its composition by Athanasius being still taken for 
granted. In his reform of the breviary (1568) pope Pius V 
confirmed its use at prime every Sunday, and in the leading 
Protestant communions it was received with respect. In the 
Book of Concord ( Konkordienbuch ), for example, which was 
published in 1580 as a definitive statement of Lutheran ortho¬ 
doxy, it was given a place of honour alongside the Apostles’ 

1 Cf. Qu. 71. 

a *H Soy/iariJcq Qdois tt}$ ’AyyAwcainjj €KKXrjolas koB * eavrrjv 

pp. 633-44. 

3 Published in Athens in 1933; the relevant note will be found s.v. Su/a^oAov. 
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and Nicene Creeds. In the Latin translation published in 1583 
the three were described, in distinction from the Augsburg 
Confession and other more recent formularies, as tria symbola 
Catholica seu oecumenica. Similarly Zwingli’s Fidei Expositio, 
presented to the emperor Charles V in 1531, the Gallican Con¬ 
fession adopted at die First National Synod of Protestants at 
Paris in 1559 (the first draft was the work of John Calvin), and 
the Belgic Confession adopted at Antwerp in 1566 and by 
the synod of Dort in 1619, were all united in recognizing 
the authoritative character of the Quicunque. In England the 
eighth of the XXXIX Articles declared it to be one of the 
creeds which ‘ought thoroughly to be received and believed’; 
and the Book of Common Prayer ordered its recitation at 
mattins, in place of the Aposdes’ Creed, on thirteen holy days, 
chosen apparendy as being at roughly equal distances from 
each other. On the other hand, the Presbyterians in Scotland 
and the churches generally which use the Westminster Con¬ 
fession accord it no formal recognition. 

The liturgical use of the creed has been largely confined to 
the Roman and Anglican communions, and in both there have 
been significant changes in recent years. In his revision of the 
breviary pope Pius X (1903-14) drastically reduced its pro¬ 
minence at prime, requiring it to be recited only on the lesser 
Sundays after Epiphany and Pentecost (except when the com¬ 
memoration of a double or an octave fell on these days), and 
on Trinity Sunday. As a result of the further revision carried 
out in the reign of pope Pius XII (1939-58), it is now said only 
on Trinity Sunday, its place being direcdy after the psalms 
at prime, before the concluding antiphon. In the Church of 
England the original rubric of the Book of Common Prayer 
has never been legally changed, but in spite of the fierce passions 
aroused in the late 19th century the recitation of the Quicunque 
has in practice been very widely abandoned by churchmen 
of all schools of thought. Surprisingly enough, the rejected 
Prayer Book of 1928 enlarged the scope of its use, increasing 
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the number of selected festivals from thirteen to fifteen and 
permitting it to be said on three of them at evening as an alter¬ 
native to morning prayer. At the same time it made its recita¬ 
tion entirely optional, on certain days allowed the Trinitarian 
or Christological section alone to be said, and stipulated that 
when the new translation provided was employed the so-called 
damnatory clauses (ff. 2 and 42) might be omitted. 

Practice in other parts of the Anglican communion has varied 
considerably. For example, the Scottish prayer book (1929) 
makes the saying or singing of the Quicunque obligatory on 
Trinity Sunday only; on other days it may be used, in whole or 
in part, as an anthem or procession. The Canadian prayer book 
(issued in i960) is unique in permitting it to be used instead of 
the Apostles’ Creed at morning prayer on any day of the year, 
no particular day being specified. On the other hand, the creed 
has been altogether excluded by the Church of Ireland from its 
services, and has no place in either the liturgy or the fundamen¬ 
tal formularies of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. 
As this book consists of lectures originally delivered in a semi¬ 
nary in New York in which bishop Samuel Seabury’s name is 
held in honour, it may be appropriate to recall that its exclusion 
from the latter was accomplished shordy after the War of Inde¬ 
pendence, during the critical years when the colonial churches 
were reorganizing themselves after their constitutional separa¬ 
tion from the Church of England. Thus in the ‘ Proposed Book’ 
approved by the Convention of 1785 (at which the states of 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Virginia and South Carolina were represented) it was recom¬ 
mended* that ’the Athanasian and Nicene Creeds be entirely 
omitted’ from morning prayer, and that no mention of either 
should appear in the revised Articles. With the climate of 
opinion distincdy latitudinarian and veering towards rational¬ 
ism, these and similar alterations attracted widespread support, 

1 W. S. Perry, The History 0/the American Episcopal Church (Boston, Mass., 
l8jj), vol. ii, 108 and in. 
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although they were unpalatable in the highest degree to the 
more conservative churches of the New England states and, 
in particular, to bishop Seabury, of Connecticut, who stoutly 
resisted them. The matter came up finally in October, 1789, 
when the General Convention meeting at Philadelphia ad¬ 
dressed itself to the preparation of a new liturgy. Bishop Sea¬ 
bury argued that the retention of the creed was desirable as a 
protection against heresy, and induced the house of bishops to 
agree to its discretionary use. This compromise was vetoed, 
however, in the house of deputies; and bishop Seabury and his 
New England allies were eventually obliged to surrender the 
creed, although ‘with great reluctance V 

1 For the history, see W. White, Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America (New York, 2nd ed., 1836), 149-35. 
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EXTERNAL CHARACTERISTICS 
i. The Title 

It is now time to begin looking at the creed itself. When we do 
so, certain external features immediately leap to the eye which 
are both interesting in themselves and may conceivably shed 
light on the questions which perplex us. Three or four of these, 
which seem particularly significant, may be briefly studied in 
this chapter. 

First, the title calls for at least a remark in passing. As we have 
already seen, 1 this takes a variety of forms, but the basic ones are 
either fides catholica or fides sancti athanash episcopi. We 

also get FIDES CATHOLICA SANCTI ATHANASH EPISCOPI, but this 
has the air of being a conflation. There is nothing unusual in a 
profession of faith being attributed to, and in consequence 
called after, a famous theologian or Christian leader of the past. 
Plenty of examples will be found in the Hahns* well-known 
collection; 2 and the important Reichenau MS r, now at Karls¬ 
ruhe (Augiensis xviii), contains, in addition to the Quicunque, 
a Fides of Ambrose, a Fides , an Explanatio fidei and a Definitio 
fidei symbolique Nicetii of Jerome, a Fides catholica and a Definitio 
fidei of Augustine, a Regula fidei of Gregory the Great, another 
of Isidore of Seville, a Fides of Chrysostom, and a Fides of 
Alcuin. However flimsy their real connexion, the creeds in 
question gained enormous prestige through being fathered on 
these worthies. What is puzzling, and as such creates a problem 
for us, is the ascription of a formula of manifestly western pro- 

1 Sec above, pp. 20 f. 

2 A. and G. L. Hahn, Bibliothek der Sy whole der alten Kirche (3rd ed., 
Breslau, 1897). 
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venance to an eastern theologian who in any case was dead 
before it could have been composed. As C. H. Turner once 
pointed out, 1 Athanasius was hardly the father on whom the 
thoughts of an ordinary scribe of the 7th or late 6th century 
were likely to run. The only noteworthy instance, apart from 
our creed, of the pseudonymous use of his name in the west is 
in connexion with the treatise De trinitate printed 2 among the 
works of Vigilius of Thapsus (fl. c. 500). 

In the past the most widely favoured explanation of this 
curious phenomenon was that the creed was originally called 
‘The Catholic faith’, this title being an echo of the opening 
words of the last verse, ‘This is the Catholic faith’. Later it was 
attributed to Athanasius by an uncritical age which, failing to 
notice the incongruity, deemed it natural and fitting that so 
doughty a champion of Catholic orthodoxy against Arianism 
should have been its author. A. E. Bum, for example, sug¬ 
gested 3 that this probably came about through its being asso¬ 
ciated in MSS with the Fides Romanorum or Fides Phoebadii, 4 
which was incorporated 5 in Pseudo-Vigilius’s De trinitate men¬ 
tioned above; and since this latter treatise became widely 
popular under the name of Athanasius, our creed too acquired 
the designation Libellus fidei sancti Athanasii. 

This account relied for support on the fact that in several 
early MSS, including the earliest (codex Ambrosianus: late 7th 
or early 8th cent.), the Quicunque bears no title at all, while 
in others it is simply called fides catholica. Indeed the first 
appearance of the name of Athanasius, according to the infor¬ 
mation formerly available, was in the canon 6 of the synod of 
Autun (c. 670), and in Bum’s day it was still not established 
that the reference there was to the creed. But the discovery of 
the Zwiefalten codex has created a completely new situation. 
In it the Quicunque is described in the table of contents as 

1 Use of Creeds and Anathemas in the Early Church (London, 2nd ed., 1910), 76. 

2 PL 62, 237-334. 

3 An Introduction to the Creeds (London, 1899), 130. 

* See p. 57. s PL 62, 287 f. 6 See above, p. 41. 
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Fides sancti Athanasii, and in the heading under which the text is 
copied out as Fides catholica sancti Athanasii. Caesarius’s prefa¬ 
tory letter, it is true, refers to it simply as fides catholica, without 
any mention of Athanasius, and since the MS dates from c. i ioo 
we must reckon with the possibility that the fuller title is due 
to some medieval copyist. On general grounds, however, this 
is unlikely; it seems altogether more probable that, as the 
homily-book itself was compiled by Caesarius, the table of 
contents at least goes back to him too. 

We must therefore regard it as a distinct possibility (not to be 
more positive) that the Athanasian title is after all original. A 
final decision on this question will depend on the date and 
circumstances of the creed’s composition, the full discussion of 
which is premature at this stage. For the moment we must be 
content with observing that it cannot nowadays be taken as a 
settled datum that the traditional description is the result of 
well-intentioned but bungling guesswork in the dark ages. 


2. Structure 

A second feature of the Quicunque which is bound to strike 
every student of creeds is the general plan on which it is con¬ 
structed. It is built up 1 of 42 carefully modelled clauses or verses, 
each containing a distinct proposition. Even more deserving 
attention, however, is the fact that the body of the creed divides 
into two unequal but clearly demarcated sections, ft- 3-27 are 
an exposition of Trinitarian doctrine, being rounded off aty. 28 
with the assertion that everyone who wants to be saved must 
accept the view of the triune Godhead just set out. ft. 30-41, 
on the other hand, are concerned with the Incarnation, stressing 
in particular (yy. 30-7) the Church’s teaching about Jesus Christ 
as at once fully divine and fully human, ft. 38-41, it should be 
noted, stand apart from this principal theme, being a sort of 

1 Cf. the text printed on pp. 17-20. 
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appendix borrowed in the main from the Aposdes’ Creed, but 
concluding with a vigorous affirmation of the resurrection of 
all mankind and the separate destiny awaiting good and bad. 

The first two verses and the last serve as a diptychal frame 
enclosing and setting off the creed itself. They form a brief 
introduction and conclusion respectively, their purpose being 
to emphasize as forcibly as possible the importance of loyalty 
to the Catholic faith as expounded in the Quicunque. 28 
and 29 are a kind of hinge joining the two main segments 
together and making a smooth transition from the doctrine of 
the Trinity to that of the Incarnation. 

This basic pattern, an exposition of abstract Trinitarian teach¬ 
ing followed by a Christological statement with an appended 
paragraph about the resurrection and judgment, has often been 
noticed, but its significance has been either neglected or mis¬ 
understood. For example, the 19th-century exponents of the 
‘two-portion’ hypothesis 1 pointed to it triumphantly as con¬ 
firming their view that the two segments must have originally 
existed separately, the creed as we know it being a conflation 
of the 8th or 9th century. In baptismal creeds, admittedly, and 
in creeds descended from them the most familiar scheme con¬ 
sists of a triadic formula with the second article devoted to the 
Incarnation and the third to belief in the Holy Spirit, with a list 
of additional items loosely attached to the latter. The classic 
examples are the Apostles’ and so-called Nicene Creeds. A 
second widely popular tyjpe of credal confession was exclusively 
Christological. Examples are to be found in the New Testament 
and in the abundant material illustrating the 2nd-ccntury ‘rule 
of faith’, 2 and in a rather different context in the eucharistic 
anaphora. It is a mistake, however, to concentrate exclusively 
on these familiar types, and to dismiss any deviation from them 
as an oddity. As a matter of fact it is possible to point to quite a 

1 See above, p. 8. 

2 Cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London and New York, 2nd ed., 
i960), chaps, i and iii. 
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number of creeds and confessions of faith, from the end of the 
4th century onwards, which exhibit precisely the same struc¬ 
ture as the Quicunque. 

As illustrations we may cite, first of all, the great series of 
creeds ratified by, or associated with, councils held at Toledo. 
Thus we have the formula, anti-Priscillianist in tone, which 
J. A. de Aldama has correctly identified 1 as the symbol of the 
anti-Priscillianist first council of Toledo (400). This consists, 2 
first, of a lengthy section on the Trinity emphasizing the dis¬ 
tinction of the three persons from each other and insisting that 
the Father is ingenerate, the Son generate, and the Holy Spirit 
proceeding from the Father; then of a shorter Christological 
paragraph affirming that the Son was bom from the Father 
before the world’s beginning, but assumed manhood in the 
Virgin’s womb, having a real body and experiencing real 
suffering; and, finally, of a brief appendix reminiscent in parts 
of the Apostles’ Creed and terminating in an affirmation of the 
resurrection of the flesh and the creaturely nature of the soul. 

Alongside this we should notice the modified, enlarged ver¬ 
sion of it which is often printed (e.g. by Mansi 3 ) as the creed of 
the first council of Toledo, but which is patently later in date 
(cf. the presence of the Filioque, the stress on the two natures of 
the God-man, etc.). De Aldama has identified* this profession 
with the Libellus in modum symboli parvus which Gennadius of 
Marseilles (fl. 470) attributed 5 to a certain Pastor, bishop of 
Palencia (probably) in Castile, and since its general and theo¬ 
logical character corresponds closely with Gennadius’s descrip¬ 
tion, this identification is almost certainly to be accepted. De 
Aldama has also made out a convincing case for the further 
theses (i) that in modifying Toledo I Pastor relied largely on 
Leo the Great’s letter 6 to Turribius denouncing Priscillianist 

1 El slmbolo Toledano I (Rome, 1934). 

2 For the text, see Appendix B: also J. A. de Aldama, op. cit., 30-6. 

2 Mansi iii, 1003 £: ct. Hahn, No. 168. 4 Op. cit., 51-64. 

* De vir. ill. 77 (76) (TU xiv, 1, 87). 

e PL 54, 677-92; 84, 745 - 54 . 
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errors and calling for a council to root them out; and (ii) that 
the resulting statement was approved by an anti-Priscillianist 
council held, perhaps at Toledo, in 447. 

The same pattern is again discernible in the symbols of the 
fourth 1 (633), sixth 2 (638), eleventh 3 (675) and sixteenth* (693) 
councils of Toledo. But much the most interesting formulary 
constructed on this plan is the Libellus fidei, often called the 
Fides Romanorum or Fides Phoebadii,* which is generally attri¬ 
buted to Gregory of Elvira (near Granada), a much admired 
defender of Nicene orthodoxy against Arianism in the closing 
decades of the 4th century. Several considerations underline 
its peculiar importance. First, crystallizing the teaching and dis¬ 
tinctive emphases of the De fide orthodoxa, 6 which Gregory 
wrote c. 360 to refute the decisions of the synod of Rimini 
(359)> it too probably dates from the early sixties of the 4th 
century; it must in any case be well before 382, the year in 
which the Tomus Damasi, with which it was early associated, 7 
was written. 8 It is thus much the earliest of the creeds of this 
type known to us. Secondly, it exerted a powerful influence on 
Toledo I, determining its general plan and also the interrelation 
of its several parts; 9 and its general popularity and authority are 
evidenced by its wide diffusion and inclusion in canonical 
collections.’ 0 Thirdly, there is every likelihood that the origin¬ 
ator of the peculiar credal pattern it embodies was none other 
than Gregory himself. This is suggested not only by the com¬ 
plete absence of earlier examples, but by a comparison between 
the Libellus fidei and Gregory’s De fide orthodoxa. It can be 
shown” that of the three sections of the former the second and 

1 Mansi x, 615 f.; Hahn, No. 179. 

2 Mansi x, 661-3; Hahn, No. 180. 

3 Mansi xi, 132-7; Hahn, No. 182. 4 Mansi xii, 64-8. 

5 See Appendix C (text of A. E. Bum, An Introduction , 216 f.). For its 
authorship, cf. A. Wilmart, Bulletin de literature ecclisiastique t 1906, 197-9. 

6 PL 20, 31-50 (under the name of Phoebadius). 

7 A. Wilmart, art. tit. 

8 Cf. P. Galtier, Recherches de science religieuse xxvi, 1936, 385-418; 563-78. 

9 J. A. de Aldama, op. tit., 89 f. 10 Cf. A. Wilmart, art. tit. 

11 For a full discussion, see J. A. de Aldama, op. tit., 91-6. 
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third are logical extensions of the first and second respectively, 
the Christology being expounded in the light of the consub- 
stantiality of the persons, and our redemption, resurrection and 
finarjudgment being viewed as linked with the successive 
experiences of the incarnate Word. Since precisely the same 
pattern, and the same theological preoccupation, are visible in 
the treatise too, we are justified in regarding it as the source, 
and Gregory as the inventor, of the famous tripartite scheme. 

Several other allied formularies may be mentioned more 
briefly, (i) Side by side with the Libellus fidei we should place 
the so-called Fides Damasi, 1 which is in fact a pretty free recast¬ 
ing of it. It has of course nothing to do with pope Damasus, and 
while quoted 2 in Reccared’s confession at the third council of 
Toledo (589) was probably put together in south Gaul in the 
late 5th century. 3 (ii) Next, we have the creed reproduced 
separately, in each case with distinctive additions, by Rufinus of 
Aquileia 4 and Bachiarius, 5 an obscure Spanish monk who was 
accused of Priscillianism and made his defence in Rome in 
383-4. The complicated literary relations of the two versions 
are still the subject of discussion, but it seems probable 6 that 
both writers were using an already existing creed as their com¬ 
mon source, and that this was drafted, under the influence of 
Gregory’s tripartite scheme, some time between 380 and 400. 
(iii) Mention should be made of a series of Pelagian creeds, 
including the prolix confession of Pelagius himself, 7 as well as 
the creeds of Celestius, 8 Julian of Eclanum, 9 and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia 10 (the only Greek creed which really belongs to 
this type), (iv) The creed 11 ascribed to Gennadius, the learned 
presbyter of Marseilles (fl. 470). Since this seems inspired by 

1 See Appendix D: also Hahn, No. 200; A. E. Bum, An Introduction , 245 f. 

2 See above, pp. 38 f. 

3 Cf. J. A. de Aldama, op. tit., 128; Gregorianum xiv, 1933, 499 f. 

4 Apol. ad AnasL (PL 21, 624 f.). 

s De fide (PL 20, 1025-8); Hahn, No. 208. 

6 Cf.J. A. de Aldama, Gregorianum xv, 1934, 595-8. 

7 Hahn, No. 209. 8 pl 48, 498-505. « Hahn, No. 211. 

10 Hahn, Nos. 215 f. 11 Hahn, No. 240. 
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the Liber ecclesiasticorum dogmatum, now admitted to be by 
Gennadius, there is no good reason for doubting its authenticity. 

One could go on to enumerate other formularies of the 7th 
and 8th centuries, but the later their date, the less their relevance 
to the discussion. Anyone who carefully examines the creeds 
already listed is bound to conclude that they all form a literary 
unity or family. Not only their common basic pattern, but in 
many cases the broad similarity of much of their content, make 
it difficult to believe that they developed fortuitously in inde¬ 
pendence of each other. The centre, or more precisely the 
source, of this related credal activity must be located in Spain, 
for not only do the greater number derive from there, but these 
include the oldest and some of the most influential. Indeed, as 
we have seen, it is highly likely that it was the Libellus jidei of 
Gregory of Elvira which created this entirely new pattern for 
creeds, and so started a fashion which was widely imitated. It 
would be a mistake, however, to jump to the conclusion that 
these creeds were confined to Spain. Gregory’s formula travelled 
almost immediately to Italy, where the renown of its author as 
well as the tone of its teaching secured it an enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion at once and made it the model for other formularies. Its 
influence is visible, we recall, in the Italian creeds of Rufinus 
and Bachiarius, and the somewhat later Gallic Fides Damasi. 
Further, the region where Spanish theological and liturgical 
ideas held sway was much wider than Spain itself; it extended 
far into Gaul, along the Mediterranean coast and northwards. 
We have therefore no need to be surprised that, for example, 
the creed of Gennadius of Marseilles should have the character¬ 
istic structure of Spanish creeds, and should also reproduce 
some of their modes of expression. 

The fact that the Quicunque is a member of this credal 
family, and has no affinity with other types of confession, is 
surely of great significance. We shall have to bear it in mind 
when we come to examine at close quarters the problem of its 
date, authorship and place of origin. 
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3. Rhythm 

The rhythmic prose of the Quicunque also demands close 
attention. Scholars have often commented on this feature, one 
of the most useful discussions being A. E. Bum’s; 1 but the 
conclusions drawn have not always been stricdy correct, and 
certain important implications have gone unnoticed. 

The majority of Latin prose writers, as is well known, con¬ 
structed their sentences and paragraphs with careful attention to 
rhythm, concerning themselves particularly with the sentence- 
endings or clausulae. In the classical and immediately post- 
classical periods the rhythm, as in verse, was based on quantity, 
i.e. the length or shortness of syllables, not on stress accent. 
Cicero, to take the most obvious example, who observed the 
principles of prose rhythm with great thoroughness and had 
theories about it, showed a decided preference 2 in his speeches 
for the following endings: dichoree (e.g. comprobavit), cretic- 
spondee (e.g. bella gesserunt), double cretic (e.g. gloriam tradere), 
first peon spondee (e.g. esse vUeatur), and double spondee (e.g. 
conclamastis). In addition he liked to place a cretic (-~ -) before 
the final dichoree or double spondee. These and similar rhythms, 
though apparently avoided by some (e.g. the historians Sallust 
and Livy followed a different system), continued in vogue with 
most good writers right down into the silver age and even the 
Christian period. A remarkable development, 3 however, in 
post-classical times was the swing-over from a rhythm based 
on quantity to one based on stress accent, the inevitable 
result of the greater prominence given to the latter in popular 
speech. 

It is commonly said that this change took place in the later 

1 An Introduction , 248-57. 

2 For Cicero’s usage cf. L. Laurand, Etudes sur le style des discours de Cidron 
(Paris, 1927)* t. ii; esp. ii, 229. 

3 For a brief summary, cf. L. Laurand, op. cit., iii, 353-61: cf. also M. G. 
Nicolau, VOrigine du ‘ cursus ’ rythmique (Pans, 1930). 
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4th century, and certainly the new system was in full force in 
the writings of Ammianus Marcellinus (f c. 400) and Augustine 
(*j*43o). But there is evidence that the transition was in fact a 
gradual one, extending from the 1st to the 4th century. Indeed 
during its final stages the two systems, the metrical and the 
accentual, seem to have existed side by side with a good deal of 
mutual overlapping. The new accentual rhythms were em¬ 
ployed by Ambrose (f397), Cassian (f435), Pomerius (fc. 510), 
his pupil Caesarius of Arles (f542), and other 5th and 6th 
century authors. The most ancient prayers of the Church fre¬ 
quently embodied them; and they are to be found in public and 
private documents, letters, conciliar decrees, etc. After the 7th 
century the system fell into disuse, and was forgotten until 
Urban II (1088-99) instructed 1 his secretary, John Gaetani 
(later Gelasius II), in 1088 ‘to reintroduce at the apostolic see 
the graceful and elegant style of the cursus Leoninus, employed 
in ancient days but now practical^ lost’. Gaetani, who had 
received a fine literary education at Monte Cassino, did as he 
was asked, and the cadences he made fashionable (they were 
now based exclusively on stress accent, without regard for 
quantity) remained in use, in papal letters and other formal 
writings, down to the 15th century, when the method was 
again discarded. 

The accentual rhythms favoured from the 4th century, if not 
earlier, until the end of the 7th were four in number. First, the 
cursus planus (^ ~ ~ ~ ~), where the accent falls on the 
second and fifth syllables from the end (e.g. corde cur ramus); 
secondly, the cursus tardus (^ ~ ~ ^ ~ ~), where the accent 
falls on the third and sixth syllables from the end (e.g. retra- 
hdmur excessibus); thirdly, the cursusvelox (^ ~ ~ ~ ~ ^ ~), 
where the accent falls on the second and seventh syllables from 
the end (e.g. serviat libertdte ); and, fourthly, the cursus tri- 
spottdaicus (^ ~ ~ ~ ^ ~), where the accent falls on the 
second and sixth syllables from the end (e.g. dona sentidmus). 

1 Pandulphus, De vita Gclasii II (in L. Duchesne, Liber pontificalis ii, 311). 
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In addition there were other less frequently used, and less 
generally approved, forms, such as the cursus medius 
where the accent falls on the third and fifth 
syllables from the end (e.g. meritdrum prdemia), the cursus 
ditrochaicus (^ /■>* ~), where it falls on the second and 

fourth syllables from the end (e.g. sol reftilges), and the cursus 
dispondaicus dactylicus (~' ~~ ^ ~ ~ where it falls on 
the third and seventh syllables from the end (e.g. mdnet 
resurrdctio). It should be observed that the division of the 
words was important, since the position of the accent in part 
depended on it. The normal forms of the cursus are those in 
which, where possible, the accents are equidistant from the 
caesura, or word-break. Examples of the normal forms are 
possit auferre (the planus), ferre sententiam (the tardus), grdtiam 
refudissem (the velox), prlntum dejleam (the medius) and mdmbra 
requiescent (the trispondaicus). 

It is a feature of great interest in the Quicunque that it con¬ 
forms throughout to this system of accentual cadences. Twenty- 
four of the verse-endings {ft. i, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11,12, 13, 
15.16,17> 24, 25,29, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37 and 41) are examples 
of the cursus planus-, eight (yy. 14,18,19,21, 22, 38, 39 and 42) 
of the cursus tardus; four (ft. 4, 23, 33 and 40) of the cursus 
velox; four (ft. 3, 20, 26 and 30) of the cursus trispondaicus; 
and one each (yy. 27 and 28 respectively) of the cursus dispon¬ 
daicus dactylicus and the cursus medius. These rhythms, it should 
be added, are not confined to the sentence-endings. They can 
also be detected in the body of the sentences, not invariably by 
any means, but where the natural pause is sufficiently strong. 
For example, we notice inviolatdmque servdverit ( tardus) in f. 2; 
cathdlica hade est (planus) iny. 3; confunddntes persdnas (planus) in 
y. 4; dliaJllii (tardus) in y. 5; tina est divinitas (disp. dactylicus, or 
possibly tardus if una and est coalesce) in y. 6; and there are 
others. Further, in 28 out of the 42 verse-endings (ft. 2, 3,4, 6, 
11,12,14,16,18,19,20,21,22,23,25,26,27,28, 32,34,35,36, 
37. 38, 39. 40. 4i and 42) the division of the words corresponds 
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to the preferred typology. This is an impressive enough pro¬ 
portion, especially when we consider that in no fewer than 
nine verses the theological content ( Spiritus sanctus, or sancti) 
prescribes a less elegant arrangement. 

At the same time it is important to notice—and ah the more 
so as the fact is usually overlooked—that the author seems to 
have been almost equally interested in the older quantitative 
or metrical rhythms. All his sentence-endings, with the excep¬ 
tion of y. 30, exhibit cadences which had been favoured in 
classical or silver times; the majority of them are to be found in 
Cicero’s speeches. The following table gives the distribution: 

Cretic spondee (- «-) 18 (yy. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, n, 12, 13, 15, 

17, 24, 29, 31, 32, 34, 36, 37). 

Double spondee (- ) 4 (yy. 4, 13, 26, 40). 

Trochee cretic (- « - v -) 4 (yy. 16, 25, 28, 35). 

Cretic tribrach ~ ~ ~ 3 (yy. 14, 18, 42). 

First peon cretic (- ^ ^ ^ « -) 2 (yy. 1, 27). 

Spondee dichoree (-^ 2 (yy. 2, 33). 

First peon spondee (- ~ ~ ^ —) 2 (yy. 3, 20). 

Double cretic (- ^ 2 (yy. 19, 38). 

Spondee first peon (-- ~ 2 (yy. 21, 22). 

Spondee cretic (-^ -) 1 (y. 39). 

Dactyl spondee (- <->« —) 1 (y. 40). 

The last, the clausula heroica or hexameter ending, was exceed¬ 
ingly rare in Cicero and was probably discouraged by him, 1 
but enjoyed a certain currency among other writers (especially 
Sallust and Livy, and among later writers Jerome and Ambrose). 
The very high proportion of cretic spondees is partly the result 
of the monotonous recurrence of the formula Spiritus sanctus 
(or sancti); but it has been pointed out 2 that this rhythm accounts 
for at least 25 per cent, and often very much more, of the 
clausulae used by representative Latin writers of all periods 

1 Cf. Or. 64, 217. 

2 Cf. M. A. C. Prendergast, The Latinity of the ‘De vita contemplativa’ of 
Juliamts Pomerius (Washington, 1938), 131 n. 
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(Cicero, Pliny, Cyprian, the Panegyrists, Hilary, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Prosper, Pomerius). A fact which deserves to be 
underlined is the fairly regular correspondence of the metrical 
ictus with the accentual stress, which suggests that the dominant 
rhythm after which the writer was striving was accentual. 

Interesting for their own sake, these phenomena can be made 
the premiss of certain inferences. For example, they make it 
highly likely that the Quicunque, in its final form at any rate, 
is the work of a single author writing at a single time. Whatever 
materials he incorporated in it, the consistency of the double 
rhythmic pattern, accentual and also quantitative, is most 
easily explained on this hypothesis. Again, they have an impor¬ 
tant,-though not necessarily decisive, bearing on the date of the 
creed’s composition. Clearly it belongs to the period, ranging 
from the middle of the 4th to the middle of, say, the 6th cen¬ 
tury, when the metrical and accentual systems still tended to 
overlap. On the other hand, the preference it seems to show for 
the accentual rhythms, as indicated for example by its adher¬ 
ence to the normal word division of the clausulae and by the 
high degree of coincidence between ictus and stress accent, 
places it on the whole in the later rather than the earlier half of 
the period. In this connexion we should note that, while 83-2 
per cent of Hilary’s 1 (1367) clausulae, 92 per cent of Ambrose's* 
(f397)» 85*9 per cent of Jerome’s 3 (f40o), 90 per cent of the 
rhetorician SymmachusV (f402), and 95-6 per cent of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus’s 3 (f c. 400) conform to the accentual cursus, 
the clausulae of the creed are accentual throughout. In this it 
agrees with the letters of Leo the Great 6 (f46i). 

1 M. E. Mann, The Clausulae of St Hilary of Poitiers (Washington, 1936), 76. 

2 M. R. Delaney, A Study of the Clausulae in the Works of St Ambrose 
(Washington, 1934), 3. 

3 M. C. Herron, A Study of the Clausulae in the Writings of St Jerome (Wash¬ 
ington, 1937), 65. 

4 M. G. Nicolau, VOrigine du * cursus' rythmique (Paris, 1930), 129. 

* A. M. Harmon, The Clausula in Ammianus Marcellinus (New Haven, 
1910), 167 f. 

6 F. Di Capua in C. Silva-Tarouca, S. Leonis magni c. Eutychis haeresim 
(Rome, 1934), xxvii. 
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One important conclusion which has often been drawn must 
be rejected. This is that, because of its rhythmical character, the 
Quicunque should be regarded as having been from the start 
a canticle or hymn. F. Kattenbusch, for example, with this 
rhythmic quality in mind, long ago stated: 1 ‘Es ist nach alien 
Indizien von vomeherein nicht als theologische regula fidei, 
sondem als kultisches, singbares Bekenntnis . . . geschaffen 
worden’. H. Brewer 2 and following him F. J. Badcock, 3 made 
its eminently singable quality, as evidenced by the parallelism 
of its structure and its rhythm, a powerful plank in their case 
for Ambrosian authorship—was not Ambrose the inaugurator 
of antiphonal chanting and the composer of many hymns? This 
is not the place to examine the claims of any particular father 
to be the author of the Quicunque. Here one need only under¬ 
line the fragility of this deduction from the acknowledged fact 
that it is written with meticulous attention to rhythm. It cannot 
be stated too forcibly that the cadences used were not those 
normally employed in Ambrose’s day, still less by Ambrose 
himself, in compositions intended for singing. They were the 
cadences considered appropriate by careful writers for sermons, 
letters, formal treatises, etc., where no question of singing arose. 
No doubt, when the Quicunque came to be chanted in the 
Church’s offices, its rhythmic qualities made it well adapted to 
this role; but more than that cannot plausibly be argued. 


4. Style and Vocabulary 

The care which its author lavished on its rhythmic prose 
would itself suggest that the Quicunque is a sophisticated liter¬ 
ary document. This impression is reinforced by other distinctive 
stylistic traits. The medieval commentators remarked on the 
clarity and conciseness ofits language {tarn breoiet piano sermone), 

1 Gotting . Gelehrte Anzeiger, 1908, 247. 

2 Das sogenannte Athanasianische Glaubensbekenntnis (Paderbom, 1909), 104. 

2 The History of the Creeds (London, 1938), 222; 238 f. 
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so admirably adapted for arming even the least instructed with 
weapons against heresy. 1 The creed hammers its points home in 
short, didactic phrases, and there is an entire absence of rheto¬ 
rical trimmings. Each sentence breaks into two halves, and 
these arc carefully balanced against each other; and there is a 
great deal of repetition which, in a different sort of work, 
would be frankly monotonous. The same striving for simplicity 
and clarity comes to light in the handling of the several themes. 
For example, the analysis of the attributes of the three persons 
in yy. 7-14, as of the divine relationships in yy. 20-8, is carried 
out with great skill in the effort to bring profound dogmatic 
truths within the reach of ordinary people. In all these subsec¬ 
tions the author deploys his argument, and sums up the points 
he wishes to make, with the same economy and precision as he 
shows in planning the creed as a whole. 

Little wonder that F. Kattcnbusch once remarked 2 that ‘das 
Charakteristische an der Formel ist ihre kunstmassige Gestalt’. 
What he failed to observe was that its highly formal construc¬ 
tion and spirit are not so much poetic as practical, instructional, 
catechetical. This is vividly brought out by the schoolmasterish 
sicut iam supra dictum est in y. 27, so reminiscent of the jargon 
of officialdom in the 5th and 6th centuries. 3 There are few, if 
any, parallels to this manner of formulating doctrine in early 
Christian literature. Judgments of this kind arc notoriously 
subjective, but it is easier to find a place for a document like this 
in the later than the earlier patristic period. Its affinities, as G. 
Morin once acutely observed,+ arc with the didactic, encyclo¬ 
paedist genre of writing which was fashionable from Boethius 
(c. 485-c. 524) and Cassiodorus (c. 485-c. 580) to Isidore of 
Seville (c. 560-636) and Alcuin (J-804), and which was to reach 
its perfect expression much later in the scholastics. Sustained 

1 So, c.g., the preface to the Oratorian Commentary (text in A. E. Burn, 
The Athanasian Creed and its Early Commentaries Texts and Studies iv, i, lv). 

2 Theologische Literaturzeitung , 1897, Nr. 5, 144. 

3 Cf.D. Norberg, Beitrdge zur spatlateinischen Syntax (Uppsala, 1944), 70-5. 

4 JTS xii, 1911, 170. 
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examples of this style of writing are frequent from the closing 
decades of the 5th century onwards, but are hard to come by 
before then. 

This impression of a relatively late date is heightened by a 
close study of the language, in which over and over again one 
can detect the tang of late, or vulgar, Latin. Probably the most 
obvious illustrations of this are the plural totae in f. 26 with the 
sense of omttes, i.e. ‘all’, and the use of habere with the present 
infinitive to express the future in 40. Apuleius (fl. 160) was 
the first prose writer to use the former idiom 1 regularly, and 

H. Brewer showed 2 that Ambrose was familiar with it. What 
catches the eye, however, in f. 26 is the plural totae coupled with 
the numeral tres. Prior to 500 this usage was exceedingly rare, 3 
but several instances can be quoted from Caesarius of Arles, 4 
including the formula totae tres (sc. personae) of the Trinity. 
Caesarius’s contemporary, Avitus of Vienne, could also write 5 
totis tribus personis (N.B. not of the Trinity), and a litde later we 
find in Martin of Braga 6 (f 579) the clause si fuissemus toti tres. 

The future construction in f. 40 need not detain us long. The 
substitution 7 of this for the true future (cf. Fr. aimerai from 
amare habeo) was increasingly frequent in late Latin, beginning 
with Tertullian (some 80 examples), and numerous instances 
can be quoted from Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Caesarius, 
etc. Among other examples of late Latin usage in the Quicun- 
que we may note the following, (i) Absque dubio (= 1 without 
doubt’) in ?. 2. Rare in the classical age, the preposition became 
fashionable after the 2nd century as the equivalent of‘without’, 
and the expression absque dubio is frequent in Avitus of Vienne, 

1 For a brief discussion and valuable references, cf. E. Lofstedt, Vermischte 
Studieti zur lateinischen Sprachkunde und Syntax (Lund, 1936), 209 f. 

2 Das sog. Atha . Glaubensbekenntnis , 82. 

3 For exx., cf. Niceta, De lapsu virg. 4 (Bum, 126); AmobiusIunior, Conflict . 

I, 9; 10; 13 (PL 53, 252A; 254A; 262B); Statute eccles . antiq. (PL 56, 879B). 

^ E.g. serm . 83, 5; 88 , 1; 97 . 4 (CCL 103, 343 ; 361; 399 )- 

* Ep. 57 (MGH, Auct . antiq. vi, 2, p. 86). 

6 Sent. pair. Aegypt. 9 (Barlow, 33). 

7 Cf. E. Lofstedt, Syntactical Studien und Beitrdge zur historischett Syntax des 
Lateins (Lund, 1958), ii, 65 ff. 
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Salvian (fc. 480), Caesarius, and Faustus of Riez (fc. 490).* 
(ii) Conjiteri ... compellitnur in ?. 19. The latter verb with the 
infinitive was used very rarely in classical times, but increasingly 
in the silver age, with the meaning ‘compel’. In Christian 
writers, beginning with Tertullian 2 and the Old Latin versions 
of the Bible, 3 this sense became quite regular, (iii) Incarnationem 
. . . fideliter credit in y. 29 and quant (i.e. fidetn) . . . crediderit in 
f. 42, where credere (‘to believe’) governs a noun in the accusa¬ 
tive indicating the doctrine or other object believed in. Again 
this was a popular construction with ecclesiastical writers from 
Tertullian onwards; it was favoured, for example, by Lucifer of 
Cagliari'* (|37o) and Augustine,® as well as by Avitus, Cassian, 
Salvian and Claudius Mamertus 6 (j"c. 474). (iv) Minor Patri in 
^•33, instead of the correct minor Patre. The normal construc¬ 
tion of the ablative following the comparative adjective was 
giving place in imperial times to quant or other alternatives, and 
this dative of comparison? was favoured, among others, by 
Sidonius Apollinaris (c. 432-c. 480), Gregory of Tours (538— 
594) and his friend Venantius Fortunatus (c. 535-c. 600). (v) 
The adjective rationabilis in ft. 32 and 37 is palpably late Latin 
for the correct rationalis ; the more sophisticated scribes tried, 
mistakenly, to alter it. (vi) The use of in came ... in deo in 
¥• 35, where one would have expected accusatives, illustrates 
the breakdown of the correct case construction after preposi¬ 
tions which was a feature of late Latin. 8 

No one could pretend, of course, that these and similar 
idioms are not to be found in, say, the 4th century or even 
earlier. The point to be emphasized is that, whereas in the earlier 


1 Cf. H. Goelzer, Le Latin de saint Avit (Paris, 1909), 204 f. 

2 E.g. De pud . 14, 8 (CCL 2, 1307). 

3 E.g. cod. e of Acts xxii, 11; cod. d of Gal. vi, 12. 

4 E.g. De non conven . 14 (CSEL 14, 30). 

5 E.g. Serm . 215, 8 (PL 38, 1076). 

6 For examples, see H. Goelzer, op. dt., 65. 

7 For a good summary, see Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik (5th ed. by 
M. Leumann and J. B. Hofmann, Munich, 1928), 428 f. 

8 For a mass of examples, see H. Ronsch, Itala und Vulgata (Marburg, 1875), 
406 f. 
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period their occurrence is relatively isolated so that they stand 
out in the context studied, in the Quicunque they are numerous 
and cohere naturally with its style. And side by side with them 
we find a number of expressions which, while not necessarily 
smacking of vulgar Latinity, seem to have attained currency 
and been popular in relatively late milieux. Perhaps the most 
obvious example of these is the clause reddituri sunt de factis 
propriis rationem (y. 40). Reddere rationem is, of course, a common 
classical and also biblical expression, but it is noticeable what a 
predilection Caesarius of Arles 1 had for this very formula, and 
also that the phrase redditurus est deo rationem recurs frequently 
in the Rule of Caesarius’s contemporary, Benedict 2 . Evidently 
the formula was something of a cliche with church writers from 
the latter part of the 5 th century onwards. Less striking but 
perhaps equally significant is the expression omnino non (y.36), 
where omnino does not qualify unus , as is commonly sup¬ 
posed, but intensifies the force of non . This usage became 
widespread in late Latin, 3 and was particularly favoured by 
Caesarius. 4 

1 Serin. 13, 3; 50, 3; 54, 1; etc. (CCL 103, 66; 226; 235). 

2 Reg. 2, 102; 108; 112; etc. (C. Butler, 18). 

3 Cf, e.g., A. H. Salonius, Vitae Patrum (Lund, 1920), 28; 165. 

* Serin. 12, 2; 23, 3; 31, 6; etc. (CCL 103, 59; 106; 132). 
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THEOLOGY: THE TRINITY 
i. The Damnatory Clauses 

Ever since Waterland scholars have ransacked the theology of 
the Quicunque for clues to its date and authorship, and the 
contradictory conclusions they have reached might well dis¬ 
courage us from trying to emulate them. In a pessimistic mood 
G. Morin once exclaimed 1 that, so far from there being anything 
distinctive in the creed’s dogmatic statements, they were one 
and all theological commonplaces from the 4th to the 7th 
century. Even if this scepticism were justified, it would be a 
pity to be deterred by it, for the teaching of the Quicunque has 
immense interest in its own right; but a close study of the text 
should convince us that Morin’s language was exaggerated. 
The creed is certainly not so outspokenly polemical as it 
was once taken to be, and it is fallacious to assume that its 
date can be reached by simply reading off the heresies it 
mentions or fails to mention. Nevertheless there are certain 
emphases in its theology, certain precisions in its way of 
formulating ideas, which are more consistent with one epoch 
than another. 

Our chief concern at the moment, however, is with its 
theology for its own sake, and in this and the following chap¬ 
ters we shall attempt to analyse its affirmations about the 
Trinity and the Incarnation respectively. By way of preface, 
however, it seems appropriate to discuss briefly the so-called 
damnatory clauses, which form the sombre frame within which 

1 JTS xii, 1911,164. 
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these are set. The creed opens with a couple of verses (tt. 1 f.) 
which, the first positively and the second negatively, proclaim 
the binding necessity, from the point of view of eternal salva¬ 
tion, of unwavering belief in the Catholic faith in its entirety. 
This faith, it should be noted, is identified with the dogmatic 
statements which follow. The Trinitarian paragraph is then 
rounded off with a declaration (f. 28) that anyone wishing to 
be saved must be orthodox about the Trinity, and the Christo- 
logical one is introduced by a warning (f. 29) that correct 
belief in the Incarnation is equally indispensable for our eternal 
welfare. The climax of the creed as a whole is a verse (y. 42) 
reiterating, this time negatively, that no one can hope for 
salvation without loyal acceptance of Catholic doctrine in the 
sense defined. 

However unpalatable it may be to modem Christians, there 
can be no doubt that these clauses must be given their full and 
natural meaning. Orthodox champions of the Quicunque, both 
in the 19th century and more recendy, have resorted to various 
stratagems to evade this necessity. Anxious to retain the creed 
in the Church’s liturgy, yet uneasily conscious of the heart- 
searchings which might be aroused by its fierce repudiation of 
deviationist theology, they have tried, for example, to soften 
the force of salvus esse, translating the words as ‘be in a state of 
salvation’. Or, again, they have pleaded that the creed, being a 
formula for churchmen, should not be understood as damning 
well-intentioned pagans or others who have never had the 
benefit of instruction in Trinitarian and Christological truth. 
But these and similar pleas, however valuable and even valid 
pastorally, only serve to obscure the issue for the historian. The 
context (cf. in aeternum peribit in f. 2) makes it plain that it is 
our ultimate salvation which is at stake; and while it is striedy 
correct that the Quicunque is a church document, only a few 
enlightened spirits in the early centuries were prepared to be 
optimistic about the good pagan’s chances on the Day of Judg¬ 
ment. Origen, carrying the premisses of earlier Greek theology 
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to their logical conclusion, might hold 1 that in the end the 
divine love must win over even the most rebellious spirit, and 
disciples like Gregory of Nyssa 2 might extend these daring 
speculations. But the prevailing tendency in the west, and in the 
east too after the 3rd century, was to distinguish sharply be¬ 
tween orthodox and heretic, and to consign the latter merci¬ 
lessly to eternal flames. 

Thus when we study this section of the creed, we should 
remember that the ancient Church had a confident dogmatism 
which had little use for the scruples which trouble us. The 
sentiment, we should note, is inspired by Mk. xvi. 16 (‘He who 
believes and is baptized shall be saved, but he who does not 
believe shall be damned’). The difference is that, whereas the 
evangelist speaks of believing the gospel (cf. Mk. xvi. 15), the 
creed substitutes * the Catholic faith’ for it, and identifies this 
with the formulated doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarna¬ 
tion. H. Brewer professed 3 to detect an allusion to Vf. 1 and 42 
in the rescript 4 which Theodosius I issued in 384 in response to 
the complaints of the presbyters Faustinus and Marcellinus 
about the spread of Arianism. The emperor’s words (. . . 
catholicam jident omtii favore veneramur, sine qua salvi esse non 
possutnus) are broadly reminiscent of the language of the creed, 
but he is speaking of the Catholic faith in general, not of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation in particular. What is perhaps more 
to the point, a declaration that a man’s eternal salvation will be 
imperilled by disloyalty to the Catholic faith might have been 
made at any time between 300 and 700. A regular feature of 
creeds in this period was an appendix of anathemas threatening 
anyone who deviated in the slightest respect from the doctrine 
officially defined with destruction. A typical representative of 
the attitude is Vincent of Larins (fl. 430),-who declared 5 that 

* E.g. Deprinc. 3, 5, 7 f. (GCS 22, 278 f.): cf. 3, 6, 6 (GCS 22, 287-9). 

* E.g. Or. cat. 26 (PG 45, 68 f.). 

3 Das sogenannte Athanasianische Glaubensbekenntnis , 89 f. 

4 Avellana collection ep. 2a, 8 (CSEL 35, 46). 

5 Common. 4, 2 (Rauschen, 14). 
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the anti-Donatist bishops were alone of African leaders qualified 
to achieve salvation through remaining ‘within the sanctuary 
(sacraria) of the Catholic faith’, and who transferred 1 to the 
Catholic deposit the Aposde’s dictum (Gal. i. 9), ‘If anyone 
preach a gospel other than you have received, let him be 
anathema’. 

One further point deserves to be mentioned before we leave 
these clauses. A. Hamack once queried 2 whether their strong 
emphasis on man’s free-will and responsibility for his acts (cf. 
vult salvus esse in ft. 1 and 28) might not be indicative of a 
Semi-Pelagian way of thinking, ‘a discreet protest’, as J. 
Tixeront expressed it, 3 ‘against the extremist doctrines of 
Augustinianism’. This is an attractive suggestion, and becomes 
all the more so when we set f. 40 (... et reddituri sunt de factis 
propriis rationem) beside them. There is, of course, nothing com¬ 
pelling about it; in itself the stress on human volition and respon¬ 
sibility calls for no recondite explanation. On the other hand, it 
might acquire enhanced significance if, as the argument un¬ 
folds, we discover positive grounds for connecting the Quicun- 
que with that region of Gaul which was the cradle of Semi- 
Pelagianism in the second quarter of the 5th century. 


2. The Trinitarian Doctrine 

We pass to the Trinitarian section (ft. 3-27), which forms an 
elaborate and carefully articulated statement. The fundamental 
idea is that, as understood by Catholic Christians, the Godhead 
is at once a Trinity in unity and a unity in Trinity. More pre¬ 
cisely, the Godhead, while one indivisible substance, is simul¬ 
taneously three persons. The paradox is that the threeness of the 
persons does not violate the oneness of the substance, while the 
oneness of the substance in no way impairs the real distinction 

1 lb. 24, 13 (Rauschen, 54). 

2 Dogmengeschichte (4th ed., 1910), iii, 301 n, 

3 Dictionnaire de thiologie catholique i, 2185, 
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of the persons. This doctrine is expounded in a sequence of 
carefully ordered movements. 

First, in ft. 3-6 the two apparently contradictory truths 
which are to be held in tension are set down, and we are briefly 
warned against, on the one hand, confusing, i.e. obliterating 
the distinction between, the three persons, and, on the other, 
dividing or splitting asunder the one indivisible substance. The 
conclusion is drawn that, since Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
while distinct persons, possess and are one and the same God¬ 
head, each must have exactly the same glory and majesty as the 
other two. 

Secondly, in ft- 7-14 the creed develops this theme by 
analysing the various attributes applicable to the Godhead and 
so to the three persons. Its manner of doing this is highly 
characteristic and deserves notice. Since Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit are each fully God, each can properly be described (as 
God is described) as increate, infinite, eternal and omnipotent. 
Each, we might say in rather different language, is the Godhead 
in Its fulness existing as Father, Son and Holy Spirit; and there¬ 
fore each must have whatever attributes the Godhead Itself 
possesses—increatedness, infinity, eternity, omnipotence. Never¬ 
theless we should beware of concluding that there are therefore 
three increates, three infinites, three eternals, three omnipotents. 
Clearly there cannot be, for, while the Godhead is three persons, 
i.e. has three forms of presentation, it is one and the same God¬ 
head which is exhibited in each, the divine substance or essence 
being absolutely indivisible. 

Reflection along these lines leads to the conclusion, set out 
in ft. 15-20, that Christian Trinitarianism offers no loophole 
to tritheism. Each of the three persons is, of course, God and 
Lord inasmuch as each of them is the one Godhead, which is 
God and Lord, existing in a particular mode of presentation 
(this again is to express the matter somewhat differently from the 
creed). But one cannot deduce from this that there are there¬ 
fore three Gods and three Lords. The fundamental principle is 
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that the Godhead which presents Itself, severally and simultane¬ 
ously, as Father, Son and Holy Spirit, is one and indivisible. 

Wherein then do the three persons differ? And if their sub¬ 
stance, essence or being is identical, in virtue of what are 
Catholic Christians justified in regarding them as really dis¬ 
tinct? Apparently everything that can be said about any one of 
them can equally be said about the other two, so that we might 
think it reasonable to infer that any one of them might be 
indifferently designated by the name of any other, so that there 
would be three Fathers, three Sons, three Holy Spirits. This 
problem is dealt with in f'fr. 21-4, which are concerned with 
what are technically called the divine relations. The three 
persons are identical in substance; they are identical in attributes; 
but they differ—and this is the one and only respect in which 
they differ—in the relation they bear to each other as a result of 
their different modes of origin within the divine substance 
which they are. Thus the Father derives His being from none; 
He is neither created, like everything that exists outside the 
Godhead, nor begotten, like the Son. In contrast the Son 
derives His being from the Father alone, not by creation but by 
generation. The Spirit derives His being from the Father and 
the Son, not by creation nor by generation, but by procession. 
Since these relations are peculiar to each of the persons, and 
since, we may add (the thought is implicit in the creed), they 
are real and permanent, we are entitled to affirm that the three 
are really distinct from each other, and that each is unique as a 
person. 

The two following clauses (ff. 25 f.) make the further point 
that, despite their differences of origin within the one divine 
substance, none of the three persons is prior to or greater than 
any other; all three are coequal and coetemal. The reason is, of 
course, that each is the one indivisible Godhead, the differences 
indicated having to do merely with Its several modes of pre¬ 
senting Itself. As a result Catholic orthodoxy adores the Trinity 
in unity and the unity in Trinity (f. 27). 
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3. Heresies Envisaged 

The first impression left by a study of the Trinitarian section 
is its relatively calm, unpolemical tone. Two heresies are referred 
to (neither by name, and one only in passing), and the content 
of its positive statement has, as we shall see, been deliberately 
chosen with a view to the exclusion of one of these. But had 
the Quicunque been, as has often been claimed, an outspokenly 
anti-heretical manifesto composed in the heat of a particular 
doctrinal crisis, there would surely have been a much sharper 
delineation of the false teachings, and a much fiercer repudia¬ 
tion of them and their sponsors. As it stands, the paragraph 
suggests that the creed is first and foremost, not an engine for 
silencing heresy, but a constructive exposition of Catholic 
orthodoxy, a manual for believers which, while necessarily 
taking issue with perversions of the truth, is primarily con¬ 
cerned with setting out the Church’s faith. 

The two heresies envisaged are Sabellianism and Arianism. 
(Tritheism also seems to come trader attack in $f. 15-20, but 
wc shall discover that it is really Arianism that is being criti¬ 
cized.) Sabellianism, or modalism, is the doctrine which denies 
the reality and permanence of the personal distinctions in the 
Trinity, regarding Father, Son and Holy Spirit as mere names 
for the one Godhead in the successive phases of Its self-revela¬ 
tion. It is clearly against teaching like this that the ban on 
‘confusing the persons’ in f. 4 and the claim in f. 5 that Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit are severally separate persons are directed. 
Although Sabellianism proper was a phenomenon of the 3rd 
century, Marcellus of Ancyra had developed a sophisticated 
form of it in the 4th, and it was among the heresies formally 
condemned at the council of Constantinople (381). Even so 
Priscillianism, whatever the teaching of Priscillian himself 1 
(executeJat Trier in 385) may have been, revived a modalistic 

1 For his teaching cf. the studies by A. d’Ales in Recherches de science 
religieuse xxiti, 1933, 5-44, 129-75. 
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theory of the Trinity, and this exerted a powerful influence, not 
confined to Spain and south Gaul, which survived even the 
shattering blow which the heresy received at the council of 
Braga (563). Not surprisingly, therefore, an insistence on the 
distinction of the persons and warnings against confusing them, 
sometimes with the name of Sabcllius expressly mentioned, arc 
recurrent features 1 of confessions of faith and treatises about the 
Godhead from the 4th to the 6th century. What is noticeable 
about the Quicunque is its almost routine treatment of the 
subject. For the sake of completeness some reference to the 
Sabellian error was desirable, but it plainly did not excite any 
excessive degree of worry in the author’s breast. 

His attitude to Arianism was much less detached; it is evident 
that he was concerned to formulate the orthodox position in 
terms which would effectively exclude it. He begins his critique 
in y. 4, where he condemns ‘dividing the substance’. From the 
Catholic standpoint the Arians of all schools ‘divided the sub¬ 
stance’ because they held that the Son, so far from being of one 
and the same substance as the Father, was of a different, and 
incidentally inferior, substance. They thus disrupted the holy 
Triad, and completed the disruption by distinguishing the 
substance of the Spirit from that of the Son. So in the letter it 
sent pope Damasus and other western bishops the synod of 
Constantinople of 382 complained 2 that the Arian blasphemy 
‘cuts asunder the substance or nature of the Godhead and 
introduces into the increate, consubstantial and coeternal Triad 
a posterior and creaturely nature of a different substance’. In 
opposition to this the creed not only implies that the three 
persons arc one indivisible substance, but declares in f. 6 that 
the Godhead possessed by all three is identical. 

1 E.g. Fides Bachiarii ( c. 380: Hahn, No. 208); Fides Pelagii (c. 415: Hahn, 
No. 209); Fides Genadii (end of 5th cent.; Hahn, No. 240); Cassian, C. Nest. 1, 
2, 2 (CSEL 17, 238); Vigilius Thaps., C. Ar. etc. dial. (PL 62,179 flf.); Fulgentius 
Rusp., Ep. 8, 9-12; De trin. 4 (PL 65, 369 f.; 500 f.). 

2 Thcodoret, Hist. eccl. 5, 9, 11 (GCS 44, 292). Gregory of Tours (Hist. 
Franc. 2, 2: PL 71, 192) reports how a Catholic virgin was tortured in Spain 
in the vain effort to persuade her ut scinderet Trinitatem. 
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These are not the only, nor even the principal, clauses in 
which the creed comes to grips with Arianism. Its critique is 
developed in the whole section ft. 7-20, as well as in tf. 25 f. 
Fully to appreciate this we must recall that, whatever the date 
of its composition, the Arianism with which the Quicunque 
was faced was not the classic teaching of Arius himself, but the 
mixed doctrine of the Germanic barbarians who ranged over 
whole provinces of the empire between the 4th and the 6th 
century. Christianity had been mediated to all these by Ulfilas, 
the apostle of the west Goths, who had been consecrated bishop 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia at a time when Arianism was 
politically supreme (c. 341). The religion they professed was 
in fact a modified form of Arianism, more nationalist perhaps 
than theological, which looked to the creed of Seleucia-Rimini 1 
(359: the fourth of Sirmium) as authoritative. Arians of this 
type were ready enough to use Catholic-sounding formulae,* 
acknowledging Christ as Lord and God and offering Him 
worship, repudiating the charge of regarding Him as a creature, 
and glossing over the consubstantial by affirming that He was 
‘like the Father in all things’. The core of their heresy, rein¬ 
forced by a vast array of Bible texts, was the insistence that the 
Son is inferior to the Father, and the Spirit in His turn inferior 
to the Son. Thus, according to them, there were not only three 
divine persons (the term ‘divine’ having a diminished force as 
applied to the second and third), but three divine realities too, 
since all three were in effect different beings. Their teaching 
thus amounted in practice to tritheism, and their Catholic 
opponents never wearied of upbraiding them with reverting 
to the polytheism of their barbarian background. 

In the light of this we can appreciate the true intent of 
ff. 8-14, which draw out with relentless insistence the implica¬ 
tions of yy. 6 f. The Son and the Spirit, it has been stated, share 

1 Cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London, 2nd ed., i960), 
288*91. For its authority, cf. Augustine, Coll, cum Maxim, ep. 2-4 (PL 42,710 f.); 
Victor Vitensis, Hist, persec. AJric. prov. 3, j (CSEL 7, 73 f.). 

1 Cf. Ulfilas’s creed (Hahn, No. 198). 
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the same Godhead as the Father—a proposition which the 
Arians might have been willing to concede in their own sense. 
But its corollary is that They must be whatever the Father is— 
a proposition which the Arians had no option but to reject. 
So to drive it home the creed selects certain key-attributes of 
God the Father, and declares that each must apply equally to 
the Son and the Spirit. As the length of the passage shows, the 
perfect equality of the three persons is the dominant idea of the 
Trinitarian section, and the reason for this is that, since the later 
Arians tried to evade the unity of substance, the personal 
equality had become the big controversial issue with them. 
In particular, they found the suggestion that the Son was 
co-eternal with the Father, and also omnipotent, completely 
unacceptable. According to their propaganda, a son, as a de¬ 
rivative being, is necessarily posterior to his parent, and as 
the only true God (cf. John xvii. 3) the Father alone was 
omnipotent. 

The anti-Arian bias of the creed is further evidenced in the 
following paragraphs. First, the reminder in y\ v . 15-20 that 
Christianity abhors any doctrine of three Gods is not aimed at 
polytheism in general, but at the virtual tritheism which, as the 
orthodox saw it, was the logical outcome of Arianism, with its 
readiness to call the Son and the Spirit divine and to offer them 
a form of worship, while declining to admit their substantial 
identity with the Father. Isidore of Seville’s remark 1 that, since 
the Goths attributed different natures as well as persons to 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, the result was that, ‘instead of 
one God being worshipped, as Holy Scripture prescribes, three 
Gods were venerated according to the superstition of idolatry’, 
is typical of the line taken by Catholic writers 2 of the period. 
They were in fact echoing a charge which was as old as 

1 Hist, de reg. Goth. 8 (PL 83, 1060 f.). 

2 E.g. Augustine, Coll, cum Maxim, ep. 14; C. Maxim. Ar. cp. 1, 10 (PL 42, 
719 fF.; 752); Caesarius, Serin. 123, 1 (CCL 103, 512); Fulgcntius Rusp., Ep. 8, 
12 (PL 65, 365 f.); Avitus of Vienne, Dial, cum Gundobado rege 6 (MGH, Auct. 
antiq. vi, 2, 4). 
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Athanasius himself. Secondly, the statements that nothing is 
prior or posterior, or greater or less, in the Trinity (?. 25), and 
(passing to the Christological section) that the Son is equal to 
the Father in respect of His divinity, inferior in respect of His 
humanity (f. 33), are patently anti-Arian. Neither calls for 
detailed illustration, for the subordination of the Son, and in 
His turn of the Spirit, was always the corner-stone of Arian 
teaching. To prove it they marshalled an array of Scriptural 
evidence; 1 but the classic orthodox rejoinder, adumbrated by 
Ambrose 2 and fully developed by Augustine, 3 was to distinguish 
carefully between texts referring to the Son acting as God and 
those representing Him as man. In passing we may notice that, 
while Augustine and many of his followers tended to express 
the distinction in terms of the contrast secundum carnem . . . 
secundum divinitatem, secundum jormarn servi ... secundum formam 
dei, etc., the contrast found in the Quicunque between secun¬ 
dum divinitatem and secundum humanitatem seems to have been 
favoured in south Gaul/ 


4. The Positive Doctrine 

If reaction to Gothic and Vandal Arianism has moulded the 
Trinitarian formulae of the Quicunque, the positive theology 
they present is strikingly reminiscent, both in content and in 
manner of statement, of Augustine. Indeed, it can fairly be 
described as codified and condensed Augustinianism. As has 
often been remarked, the clue to Augustine’s approach to the 
Trinity is that he conceived of the divine nature before the 
persons. While Greek theology thought of three divine persons 

1 For the texts appealed to by later Arianism, cf., e.g., the anonymous C. 
Varimadum lib . I (PL 62, 351-400), and Ep. 8 of the West Gothic king 
Sisibut (612-21) in PL 80, 376. 

2 E.g. De fide 2, 61; 70; Gesta cottcil. Aquil. 37 (app. to Ep. 8) (PL 16, 572; 

574; 927). 3 Cf. esp. De trin. 1, 14 ft. (PL 42, 828 ff.). 

4 E.g. Faustus of Riez, Serm. 2 (CSEL 21,229); Caesarius, De trin . 10 (Morin 
2, 173 ). 
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possessing one nature, his starting-point was the indivisible 
nature shown by revelation to subsist in three persons. This is 
exactly the position of the creed, with its repeated affirmation 
that the object of Christian worship is ‘one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in unity’ (f. 3: cf. f. 27). At the same time, although 
we are not at the moment concerned with dating, the impres¬ 
sion is inescapable that what we are faced with is traditional, 
almost scholasticized Augustinianism. The stereotyped and 
highly systematic formulation of the argument points in this 
direction, as does the lack of interest in the speculative problems 
which fascinated the master. In this connexion, too, we should 
notice that, whereas Augustine, although prepared 1 on occasion 
to use substantia of the divine being, felt distinctly uneasy 2 about 
it, and considered essentia more suitable, the Quicunque shows 
no such compunction. In using substantia it is in agreement with 
the tradition of Gaul, as evidenced in the 5th and 6th centuries 
by Vincent ofLerins 3 (fl. 430), Faustus of Riez« (fc. 490) and 
Caesarius of Arles s (f 542), but going back to Hilary of Poitiers 6 
(f 3 < 57 ). 

Two features in particular in the creed’s analysis of Trini¬ 
tarian doctrine call for fuller discussion as suggesting depen¬ 
dence upon, or at any rate some connexion with, the Augus- 
tinian tradition. The first is the highly characteristic treatment 
(ft. 7-20) of the attributes which can be predicated of the three 
persons. The method adopted is to affirm of each of them 
severally that He is increate, infinite, eternal, etc., and then to 
come back with the reassurance that in spite of this there are not 
three increates, infinites, eternals, etc., but only one. The theo¬ 
logical motive of the paragraph, as we saw in the previous 
section, is to establish the absolute equality of the Son and the 
Holy Spirit with the Father against the Arian insistence on 

1 E.g. De trin. j, 10 (PL 42, 918). * lb. 7,10 (PL 42, 942). 

* Common. 13, 5; 16, 3 (Rauschen, 31; 37). 

* De spir. son. 1, 4 (CSEL 21, 107). 

* Serm. 213, 4 (CCL 104, 849); Breo. ado. haer. (Morin 2,195). 

6 De syn. 12 (PL 10, 489 f.). 
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Their subordination. But this peculiar method of reinforcing 
it, as Waterland pointed out 1 long ago, is nowhere evidenced 
before Ambrose, and only reached its mature flowering in 
Augustine. It was through his influence that it became conven¬ 
tional in later western theology. 

Ambrose was clearly feeling his way towards the formula. 
Thus he writes: 2 ‘Therefore the Father is holy, and the Father 
is perfect; the Son also is holy and perfect.... And because the 
Father is increate, the Son is increate; because the Father is not 
less, the Son is not less; because the Father is omnipotent, the 
Son is omnipotent/ He advances a stage further when he com¬ 
ments: 3 ‘Both the Father is Lord, and the Son is Lord—“The 
Lord said to my Lord”. Yet there are not two Lords, but one 
Lord. Because both the Father is God and the Son is God; but 
there is one God. Because the Father is in the Son, and the Son 
in the Father; there is one God, because there is one Godhead/ 
We observe, however, that Ambrose’s pattern is ahnost always 
binitarian and ignores the Holy Spirit. It is only when defend¬ 
ing the latter’s divinity that he begins to sketch out a triadic 
formula. Thus in his De spiritu sancto 4 we find him writing: 
‘Therefore, just as we do not speak of two Lords when we 
designate the Father and Son such, so we do not speak of three 
Lords when we confess the Spirit as Lord’; and, ‘.. .just as the 
Father and the Son, so also the Spirit is immaculate and omni¬ 
potent’; and, ‘For when we speak of the Son as God, we do not 
speak of two Gods... Just as we speak of one God, confessing 
the Father by the name of Godhead and not denying the Son, 
so also we do not exclude the Holy Spirit from the oneness of 
the Godhead and do not affirm three Gods, but in fact deny 
it.. /. Even in this book, however, there is only one passage 5 — 
‘Therefore the Father is holy, the Son is holy, the Spirit also is 

1 The Works of the Rev. Daniel Waterland (ed. W. van Mildert, Oxford, 
1843), iii, 200. 2 De incarn. 112 (PL 16, 845 f.). 

3 Expos, ev. Luc. io, 4 (PL 15, 1805). 

4 3, 107; 169; 92 f. (PL 1 6, 802; 815; 798 £)• 

3 lb. 109 (PL 16, 802 f.). 
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holy; but there are not three holy, because there is one God 
Who is holy, one Lord*—which comes at all close to the for¬ 
mula of the Quicunque, and it falls short of the latter both in 
precision and in complexity. 

We find a very different picture in Augustine’s writings. 
Here this peculiar analysis of the predicates applied to the three 
persons appears in its fully fledged form. The locus classicus is 
De trinitate 5, 9, 1 a section the object of which is to explain that 
whatever is predicated of God substantialitcr (i.e. of God as sub¬ 
stance or essence) can properly be predicated of the three 
persons severally, since each is die divine essence. Augustine’s 
argument runs: ‘For just as the Father is God, and the Son is 
God, and the Holy Spirit is God . .. yet we do not speak of 
three Gods, but one God, the glorious Trinity Itself: so the 
Father is great, the Son is great, the Holy Spirit is great; yet 
there are not three great, but one great. For those words, “Thou 
alone, O God, art great” (Ps. lxxxvi. 10), do not apply, as they 
perversely think, to the Father alone, but to the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. Again, the Father is good, the Son is good, 
the Holy Spirit is good; yet there are not three good, but one 
good, of Whom it is written, “None is good save God alone” 
(Lk. xviii. 19) . . . Thus the Father is omnipotent, the Son is 
omnipotent, the Holy Spirit is omnipotent; yet there are not 
three omnipotent, but one omnipotent, “from Whom are all 
things, through Whom are all things, in Whom are all 
things: to Him be glory” (Rom. xi. 36). Thus whatever is pre¬ 
dicated of God in His own being is predicated also of the several 
persons severally.’ An even more striking passage occurs in De 
trinitate 8, i: 2 ‘For example, the Father is God, the Son is 
God, the Holy Spirit is God; and the Father is good, the Son is 
good, the Holy Spirit is good; and the Father is omnipotent, 
the Son is omnipotent, the Holy Spirit is omnipotent: yet there 
are not three Gods, nor three good, nor three omnipotent, 
but one Who is God, good, omnipotent, the Trinity Itself’. 

' PL 42, 917. 1 PL 42, 947. 
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Other texts 1 could be cited, bjut these are the key ones. They 
abundantly confirm the close affinity between the creed and the 
Augustinian theology. In Ambrose this neat and epigrammatic 
formula for treating the divine attributes is tentative and half- 
formed; it was clearly Augustine who shaped it into a polished 
instrument, undoubtedly in the course of his prolonged debate 
with Arian opponents. F. Kattenbusch and H. Brewer, as we 
have already noted, 2 claimed that the author of the creed may 
equally well have been responsible for this, Augustine being 
the borrower; but the balance of probability weighs heavily 
against them. First, the compact and carefully ordered clauses 
of the Quicunque, in contrast with the looseness of Augustine’s 
exposition, have all the air of a setded tradition. Secondly, that 
a formal profession of faith should take over, and give lapidary 
expression to, the insights of creative theologians seems more 
natural than the reverse process. Thirdly, there is no positive 
reason for supposing that, when Augustine wrote the passages 
cited from the De trinitate, he was in the strict sense copying 
anythingat all. He was a disciple of Ambrose, andhaddoubdess 
made his revered master’s theology his own. But the doctrine 
he expounds in these chapters, and the formula in which he 
embodies it, spring from and are logically connected with his 
whole argument about the difference between what is pre¬ 
dicated substantialiter, and what relative , about God, which was a 
vital weapon he had himself forged for his anti-Arian armoury. 


5. The Divine Relations 

The second feature of the Trinitarian teaching of the Qui¬ 
cunque which deserves comment is its treatment of the divine 
relations in yy. 21-4. The fundamental doctrine, viz. that each 
person in the Godhead stands in a unique relation to each of the 

1 E.g. De trin. 1, 8; Serin. 10 $, 4; De civ. dei 11,24 (PL 42, 824; 38,620; 41, 
337 f.). 2 See above, pp. 9; n. 
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others in virtue of His mode of origin, and that it is precisely 
this relation which constitutes Them distinct persons, was a 
commonplace in east and west after the late 4th century. Given 
final shape by the Cappadocians, it was mediated to the west 
by Hilary, Ambrose and, more particularly, Augustine. 1 There 
are, however, at least three respects in which the summary 
statement of the theory in the creed calls for comment. 

(i) While the definition of the Son’s peculiar property as 
being begotten, and of the Spirit’s as procession, is normal, the 
claim that what distinguishes the Father is that He owes His 
origin to none is unusual in the west. For the Cappadocians 2 
it is ‘ingenerateness’ (dyevv^ala), and this is echoed in certain 
western formulae, such as the First Creed of Toledo. 3 But in the 
majority of western treatises and creeds the Father’s peculiar 
property is stated as being that He begets the Son. This applies 
to Hilary, Ambrose and Augustine, not to mention the long 
line of their disciples. It is only very rarely that we come across 
a formula resembling f. 21 of the Quicunque in the writings 
of either Ambrose (e.g. non ex alio Pater 4 ) or Augustine (e.g. 
dicinms Patrem deum de nullo *). This is a small point, but it per¬ 
haps suggests that the creed did not take its rise directly in their 
milieux. 

(ii) More striking is the extremely careful way in which the 
modes of origin of the three persons are balanced against each 
other. The Father is a nullo .. .factus, nec creatus necgenitus. The 
Son is a Patre solo ... non factus nec creatus sedgenitus. The Spirit 
is a Patre et Filio, non factus nec creatus nec genitus sed procedens. 
The parallelism of the clauses is obviously intended. First, the 
contrast is drawn between the several origins of the persons (it 
comes out more clearly in the Latin, in which a can mean either 
‘by’ or ‘from’)—‘from (i.e. by) none’; ‘from the Father 

■ Cf. esp. De trin. 5, 6 f.; Ep. 238, 14; De civ. dei it, xo (PL 43,913-15; 33, 
1043; 41, 325 )- 

* E.g. Gregory Naz., Or. 25, 16; 26, 19; 29, 2 (PG 35, 1221; 1252; 36, 76). 

3 See Appendix B. * De incam. 100 (PL 16, 842 f.). 

3 Serm. 140, 2 (PL 38, 773). 
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alone’; ‘from the Father and the Son’. Secondly, the several 
sets of participles are deliberately arranged so as to highlight the 
different modes of origin—‘not . . . made, nor created nor 
begotten’; ‘not made nor created, but begotten’; ‘not made 
nor created nor begotten, but proceeding’. We nowhere come 
across a formula at once so elaborate and so ingeniously con¬ 
trived in any similar document in the early Church. The 
closest parallels are provided by the late 4th-century Libellus 
jidei 1 of Gregory of Elvira, the 5th-century development of 
this known as the Fides Damasi, 2 the creed 3 of the first council 
of Toledo (400), and the mid-5th-century creed 4 of bishop 
Pastor, which reproduces Toledo I with die addition of the 
Filioque. All these are clearly related to the Quicunque, but the 
fact that their formulations are much simpler should warn us 
against assigning the latter to a relatively early date. 

(hi) We come lasdy to the double procession in f. 23 (‘from 
the Father and the Son’). Its originality is guaranteed not only 
by the unanimous MS testimony, but also by the deliberate 
contrast with ‘from the Father alone’ in the previous verse. 
The Greek fathers, as is well known, taught that the Spirit 
derives His being from the Father. They were generally pre¬ 
pared to agree that He derives it from the Father through the 
Son, but in their Trinitarian doctrine they were concerned to 
emphasize that, as the source and fountainhead of the Godhead, 
the Father is the principle, in the one case immediately and in 
the other mediately, of both Son and Spirit. The characteristic 
western teaching is the double procession laid down in the 
Quicunque. It is generally accepted that, in its developed form, 
this theory stems from Augustine, who argued 3 that in relation 
to the Holy Spirit Father and Son form a single principle. He 
conceded 6 that the Father is the primordial source of the Spirit; 
He is principium non de principio, while the Son is principium de 

1 See Appendix C: also pp. 57 f. above. 

* See Appendix D: also p. 58 above. 

3 See Appendix B: also p. 56 above. 4 See above, p. 56. 

3 De Irin. 5, 15 (PL 42, 920 f.). 6 lb. 15, 47 (PL 42, 1094 f.). 
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principio. 1 But since the Spirit is bestowed by Father and Son, 
and is indeed Their mutual love, Augustine was satisfied 2 that 
He ‘is the Spirit of both, since He proceeds from both’. 

When did the doctrine arise in the west? Tertullian 3 was the 
first to have an inkling of it, but theologians only began to give 
it concrete shape during the anti-Arian debates. Despite ob¬ 
scurities and sheer contradictions in his teaching about the 
Spirit, Hilary of Poitiers (f3^7) was a pioneer in this develop¬ 
ment. Although often enough he interprets 4 the Spirit’s pro¬ 
cession in Greek fashion as through the Son, he is satisfied that 
He takes his origin in both Father and Son (Patre et Filio 
auctoribus ). 5 His discussion 6 of the Johannine passages (Jn. xv. 
26; xvi. 12-5) declaring that the Spirit proceeds from the Father 
and receives from the Son reveals that he took them as meaning 
that He receives from both alike. Although he is not explicit 
what exactly the Spirit receives, it seems probable that he had 
in mind the communication of the divine substance. 7 But even 
if this is reading too much into his analysis, there can be no 
doubt that he conceived 8 of the Spirit as a divine gift, the com¬ 
mon gift of Father and Son. And He is this common gift, 
Hilary argues, 9 and thus (we may infer) proceeds from both 
alike, because of the community of nature between Father and 
Son implied by the words (J11. xvi. 15), ‘All that the Father 
has is mine’. 

Another pioneer, with a rather different emphasis in his 
thinking, was Marius Victorinus, the distinguished Neo-Platon- 
ist professor whose conversion 10 to Christianity in 355 or 356 
excited much comment in Roman society. His ideas about the 
Trinity often leave the impression of hopeless confusion, the 

1 C. Maxim. Ar. ep. isc. 2, 17, 4 (PL 42, 784). 

2 lb. 2, 14, 1 (PL 42, 770). 3 Ado. Prax. 8, 7 (CCL 2, 1168). 

4 E.g. De trin. 12, 55-7 (PL 10, 469-72). 

5 lb. 2, 29 (PL 10, 69). 6 lb. 8, 19 f. (PL 10, 250-2). 

7 Cf. P. Smulders, La Doctrine trinitaire de s. Hilaire de Poitiers (Rome, 1944 )* 
265 f. 8 E.g. De trin. 2, 1; 29; 31 (PL 10, 50 f.; 69; 71 f.). 

9 lb. 8 , 26; 12, 55 (PL 10, 255; 469). 

10 Cf. Augustine, Confess. 8, 2-4 (PL 32, 749-53)- 
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result of his effort to squeeze the two derived persons of the 
Christian Godhead into a philosophical system which allowed 
for only a single emanation from the Absolute. His solution 1 
was to postulate a single movement ( motus) issuing from the 
Father (conceived of as esse), and to distinguish within it two 
‘existences’, that of Christ (forma, vita, vivere) and that of the 
Holy Spirit (intelligentia, intelligere, cognoscentia, scientia, notio). 
There is great obscurity about the relation between the Son 
and the Spirit in his system, but in some moods at any rate 
Victorinus was ready to affirm 2 that the latter proceeds from 
the Son as well as from the Father. His conception becomes 
sharper and clearer in his Hymns, in which he synthesizes his 
Trinitarian theories and expounds them in a more popular, 
devotional manner. Here he develops 3 the view that the Son is 
medius between Father and Spirit because He communicates to 
the latter what He receives from the Father. On the other hand, 
the Spirit is the copula , 4 * or bond of union (an alternative term is 
connexion), between Father and Son because, as ‘intelligence’, 
He represents the movement of return to the Father within the 
single movement which constitutes both Him and the Son. 

Both Hilary and Victorinus were thus forerunners of Augus¬ 
tine. Can the same be said of Ambrose? The question has often 
been answered in the affirmative, and the fact that some have 
identified Ambrose as the author of the Quicunque makes the 
issue a live one for us. Yet it seems now established 6 that 
Ambrose was exclusively interested in the external mission of 
the Holy Spirit, i.e. His being sent into the world to accomplish 
the work of sanctification, and contributed little or nothing to 
our understanding of His origin within the triune Godhead. 
Admittedly in a number of passages 7 he remarks that the Spirit 

1 Adv. Ax. 3, 9: 18; 2 (PL 8, iioj; 1113; 1099). 

1 lb. 1, 13; 3, 15 (PL 8, 1048; mo f.). 

3 Hymn 1, 63 (P. Henry, 624). • * lb. 1, 4 (P. Henry, 620). 

3 lb. 3, 242 ff. (P. Henry, 650). 

6 Cf. M. Simonetti, Main vii, 1955, 311-16. 

7 E.g. De spir. san. 1, 119 f.; In ps. 61 enarr. 9 (PL 16, 732 f.; 14, 1170). 
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‘proceeds from the Son’ or ‘proceeds from the Father and the 
Son’; but, language apart, nothing suggests that this refers to 
His internal procession. On the contrary, a close study of his 
usage 1 as a whole indicates that procedere (i.e. ‘to proceed’) is 
here equivalent to mitti (i.e. ‘to be sent’), the reference being 
to the Spirit’s mission ad extra. Other texts 2 which have been 
brought into the debate can also be shown, by careful exegesis, 
to have nothing in fact to do with the Spirit’s internal pro¬ 
cession. 

One famous passage, it is true, might at first sight seem free 
from any ambiguity, viz. Ambrose’s discussion 3 of the Psalm¬ 
ist’s dictum (Ps. xxxvi. 9), ‘With thee is the fountain of life’. 
While admitting that many interpret this as referring to the 
Father alone, he recalls that others apply the words to the Son, 
and implies that this has the support of John’s statement, ‘The 
Word was with God’. But if the Son is the fountain of life, that 
can only mean that He is the fountain of the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit being described in Scripture as life. So much for his 
exegesis; but to see in it even a passing allusion to the Spirit’s 
origin in the Godhead is to miss the point of the argument. So 
far from having the special characteristics of the several persons 
in mind at all, Ambrose is solely interested (as in the De spiritu 
sancto throughout) in the absolute equality of Their attributes 
and prerogatives, i.e. their operations ad extra. His object, in 
short, is to demonstrate that the Holy Spirit, just as much as the 
Father and the Son, is the fountain of life, and this in fact is 
the conclusion he draws 4 a few paragraphs later. Nowhere in 
the treatise does he evince the slightest concern for the Spirit’s 
operation ad intra. Thus if his statement that the Son, like the 
Father, is the fountain of life is to be pressed (there is really no 
need for this, for his language throughout is vague and im¬ 
precise, as becomes allegorical exegesis), we can only infer that 

' E.g. De spir. son. 1, 117; up; 3, 1 (PL 16, 732 f-; 777)- 

a E.g. ib, 2, 118; 134 (PL 16, 768; 771). SeeM. Simonetti, art. cit., 314-16. 

3 De spir. san . i, 152-4 (PL 16, 739). 4 lb. 1, 160 (PL 16, 741). 
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he is referring to Them as sources of the Spirit’s external 
mission. 

Our conclusion, then, is that Hilary and Victorinus, but 
definitely not Ambrose, prepared the way for the Augustinian 
theology of the double procession. The former’s influence can 
be detected in Augustine’s description of the Spirit as a gift 
proceeding from the Father and the Son, the latter’s in his 
conception of the Spirit as the mutual love which unites them. 
Augustine took over these ideas, deepened them and, working 
them into the logic of his system, gave them sophisticated 
expression. In the Quicunque the double procession is set down 
as a settled and accepted datum, and it is hard to believe that 
this does not betray the impact of Augustinianism. It is notice¬ 
able that in related creeds drafted circa 400 the procession of the 
Spirit is a Patre (creed of Bachiarius; 1 First Creed of Toledo 2 ), 
or ex Patre (creed of Jerome, 3 c. 381; creeds 4 of Pelagius and 
Julian of Eclanum). The only apparent exception is the creed 5 
of Victricius of Rouen (fc. 407), a critical text of which is 
lacking. The earliest creed in which the presence of a Patre 
Filioque is assured is that of bishop Pastor 6 (447), who in revising 
the First Creed of Toledo seems to have used Leo the Great’s 
anti-Priscillianist letter 7 to Turribius, which contained the for¬ 
mula de utroque processit with reference to the Spirit. 

1 Hahn, No. 208: see above, p. 58. * See Appendix B. 

J Cf. J. A. de Aldama, El slmbolo Toledano I (Rome, 1934), 148-50. 

4 Hahn, Nos. 209; 211. s Hahn, No. 207: cf. PL 20, 446. 

6 See ab ove, pp. 56 f. 7 Ep. 15,1 (PL 54, 681). 
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THEOLOGY: THE INCARNATION 
i. Some Preliminaries 

In the previous chapter we found it useful, before examining 
the Trinitarian section in detail, to set down a fairly full analysis 
and exposition of its teaching. This task can be more summarily 
dispatched here. The burden of the Christological section 
(yy. 29-37) is that our Lord Jesus Christ is at once fully God 
and fully man, the completeness of His manhood including a 
rational mind. He has a twofold generation, before time from 
the Father and in time from the Blessed Virgin. Yet though He 
is simultaneously complete God and complete man, there is no 
division in His being, and He remains indissolubly one after the 
Incarnation. This insistence on His unity, the fact of which is 
hammered home in four successive clauses (yy. 34-7). deserves 
special note. The unity, moreover, is a unity of person; it is not 
just the intermingling of the divine and the human, still less the 
transformation of the former into the latter. What happened 
at the Incarnation was that the eternal Son of God took 
human nature to Himself and made it His very own. 

If this is a fair outline of the teaching, can we detect any 
overtones which enable us to define its character and back¬ 
ground more precisely? Two features may be mentioned which 
immediately strike the keen observer and at first sight might 
seem to hint at a relatively immature Christology. First, while 
the doctrine is in no way at variance with the ‘two natures’ 
orthodoxy established at Chalcedon (451), the absence of the 
technical term ‘nature’ has sometimes been held to be signifi¬ 
cant. The author has preferred to speak of ‘substance’, of 
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‘God’ and ‘man’, and of ‘divinity’ and ‘humanity’. Is one 
entitled to deduce from this that he wrote before the Chalce- 
donian settlement? He may very well have done so, but one 
must be cautious; the facts so far adduced by no means necessi¬ 
tate such an inference. From Tertullian to Augustine, and so 
down to the latter’s successors, substantia was a favourite 
synonym with western theologians for ‘nature’. Otherwise 
they liked to contrast the forma dei with the forma scrvi (Hilary 
and Augustine), or films dei with filius hominis (Novatian and 
Augustine). This tradition persisted long after Chalcedon. Even 
Leo, though freely using natura, thought it desirable to add et 
substantia to it in a famous sentence of his Tome, 1 and he 
never ceased to employ old-fashioned equivalents like forma 
dei and forma servi. The use of natura eventually established 
itself, but even in the late 5th and early 6th centuries we 
find Faustus of Riez 2 (fc. 490) and Caesarius of Arles* (f542) 
regularly contrasting ‘the divinity’ and ‘the humanity’, 
and Avitus of Vienne 4 (fc. 519) preferring the almost archaic 
substantia. 

Secondly, everyone is agreed that the Quicunque takes the 
condemnation of Apollinarianism for granted. This comes out, 
of course, in the proposition (f. 32) that the incarnate Lord 
possesses a human rational mind, which Apollinarius (c. 310- 
c. 390) rejected. It is also implied in the affirmation that Christ 
is ‘perfect’, i.e. complete, man as well as ‘perfect’ God; we 
recall Apollinarius’s oft-repeated denial that the Word-made- 
flesh could have comprised two whole and complete (the Greek 
adjective is the same, viz. reXetos) constituents without suffering 
irreparable division. Apollinarianism was condemned by a 
Roman synods held under pope Damasus in 377, by synods at 
Alexandria 6 and Antioch 7 in 378 and 379 respectively, and 

* Ep. 28, 3 (PL J4, 763). * E.g. Serm. 2 (CSEL 21, 229). 

3 E.g. De trin. io (Morin 2, 173 f.). 

4 E.g* C. Arr. 20-1; 28 (MGH, Auct . antiq. vi. 2, 9; 11). 

s Damasus, Ep. 2, frag. 2 (PL 13, 352 f.). 

6 Rufinus, Hist. eccl. 2, 20 (PL 21, 527). 7 Cf. PL 13, 353. 
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finally by the council of Constantinople in 381 and the Roman 
council 1 held in 382. These ecclesiastical censures, backed as 
they were by harsh imperial legislation, were so effective that 
the Apollinarian sect, rent by internal quarrels, virtually dis¬ 
appeared in the second quarter of the 5 th century. 

On the assumption that the creed must have been composed 
when Apollinarianism was a living issue, many have concluded 
that we are justified in placing it in this period when vigorous 
measures were being concerted against the heresy. H. Brewer, 
in particular, connected 2 it with the steps which we know 
Ambrose 3 took in 382, with the support of Theodosius I, to 
secure its suppression. But again caution is necessary; this con¬ 
clusion is even less demanded by the evidence than the former 
one. Apollinarianism never took root in the west, not even in 
the heyday of its popularity in the east, but because of the wide 
publicity given to it by the official discussion and decrees in the 
eighties of the 4th century it remained a bogey to horrify the 
orthodox and put them on their guard. For centuries after it 
had ceased to be a force anywhere in the Church, we find 
Apollinarius pilloried as an arch-heretic in western creeds and 
theological treatises, and his ideas formally refuted or by impli¬ 
cation rejected. The case of Augustine is instructive. Practically 
all his references 4 to Apollinarianism are in the past tense; in his 
eyes it belonged to the limbo of history. Yet he still thought it 
desirable, whenever the opportunity arose, to stigmatize and 
correct its errors. We may go even further. The tranquil, 
almost routine language of the Quicunquc and the complete 
absence of explicit anathemas, or even of any mention of 
Apollinarius’s name, make the thesis that it was drafted with an 
expressly anti-Apollinarian intent improbable in the extreme. 

1 Damasus, cp. 4 (PL 13, 361); Thcodoret, Hist. eccl. 5, 11 (GCS 44, 298). 

2 Das sogenannte Athatiasianische Glaubensbeketintnis , 101: sec above, pp. 11 f. 

3 Cf., c.g., ep. 14 (PL 16, 953-5)- 

4 E.g. Ep. 140,12; Tract, in Ioh. ev. 23,6; 47,9; Enarr. inps. 29 2,2; Inps. 85 4; 
Dediv. quaest. 80, 1 \De hacres. 55 (PL 33, 542; 35 , 1585 L*, 1737*. 3 < 5 , 217; 37, 
1084; 40, 93; 42, 40). 
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2. Nestorianism 

We set foot on more controversial ground when we ask 
whether the Quicunque envisages the Christological develop¬ 
ments of the 5 th century. Long ago Daniel Waterland answered 
the question with an unhesitating negative. ‘There is not a 
word’, he wrote, 1 ‘of the mother of God, or of one Son only, in 
opposition to two Sons, or of God's being bom, suffering, dying: 
which kind of expressions the Creeds are full of after Nestorius’s 
times, and after the Council of Ephesus, to guard the more 
certainly against equivocations, and to express the Catholic 
doctrine in strong terms, such as could not be eluded.’ In 
similar vein he urged 2 that the famous illustration from man’s 
twofold constitution (^. 37) could never have been appealed to 
by orthodox theologians after the rise of Eutychianism in view 
of the way the monophysites exploited it. The absence, more¬ 
over, of any express denial of one nature, as of any unam¬ 
biguous affirmation of Christ’s consubstantiality with us, was 
inexplicable, he claimed, after the exposure of Eutyches’s fal¬ 
lacies. A host of scholars, including H. Brewer and his school, 
have confidently followed in Waterland’s footsteps. But they 
have done little more than repeat his argument that, if the 
author of the Quicunque had known the great Christological 
debate, he would of necessity have been careful to formulate 
his theses with greater precision and in la nguage that left no 
loophole for misunderstanding. 

The case, it will be observed, is largely a negative one, and its 
refutation, as G. Morin demonstrated 3 earlier this century, is 
not difficult. To confine the discussion for the moment to 
Nestorianism, the known facts simply do not bear out Water- 
land’s premiss. Admittedly a reference to Mary as the Theo¬ 
tokos, or Mother of God, is fairly frequent in eastern formu¬ 
laries after the condemnation of Nestorianism, but such a 

1 V'?.. Works °S the Rjev - Daniel Waterland (ed. W. van Mildert, Oxford, 
1843), ui, 205. * Op. cit., 204. 3 JTS xii, 1911, 165 f. 
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reference is highly exceptional in the west; where one occurs, 
there are usually special reasons for it. We find one, for ex¬ 
ample, in pope Vigilius’s Constitution de tribus capitibus 1 (14 
March, 553), and also in the profession of faith 2 which his 
successor Pelagius I sent to the Frankish king Childebert (11 
December, 556). But its presence in these documents is ex¬ 
plained by the fact that they were both drafted in the atmosphere 
of controversy and tension about the Three Chapters, which 
had repercussions on west as well as east. The formula is sig¬ 
nificantly absent, however, from the great majority of other 
western texts analogous to the Quicunque, from bishop Pastor’s 
Libellus in modum symbols (mid-5th century) to the profession 
of faith 4 of Gregory the Great (c. 600). There is a similar lack of 
insistence on the formula wins (or uniats) dei filius. It is found, 
oddly enough, twice over in the Libellus emendationis , 5 or 
apologetic statement, which Lcporius of Marseilles prepared 
in Carthage c. 418, long before the Nestorian affair blew up, 
but is sought in vain in the vast majority of credal expositions 
after the outlawing of the heresy. 

If these negative objections arc ruled out of court, wc can 
scrutinize the creed afresh for positive signs of an interest in 
Nestorianism. The very remarkable, four times repeated em¬ 
phasis on the oneness of the God-man has already been men¬ 
tioned. There is no parallel to it in texts prior to the Nestorian 
debate, e.g. the letters of the Constantinopolitan synod of 382 
and other documents contemporary with Ambrose cited by 
H. Brewer, 6 or the works of Ambrose himself. That Ncstorian- 
ism is envisaged, however, is even more convincingly suggested 
by the language of ft. 35 and 36. To take the former first, the 
affirmation that Jesus Christ is ‘one, not by the transformation 

1 Hahn, No. 228; Mansi ix, 61-106 (esp. 98). 

2 Hahn, No. 229; P. Jaffe, Regesta pontificum Romanorutn (Leipzig, 1885), 
942 . 

3 Mansi iii, 1003 f.; Hahn, No. 168: see above, pp. 56 f. 

♦ Hahn, No. 231; PL 77 , 1327. 

5 Hahn, No. 214; A. E. Bum, An Introduction , 133 f. 

6 Das sogenanntc Athanasianische Glaubensbekenntnis , 45 f. 
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of his divinity into flesh, but by the taking up of his humanity 
into God’, defines exactly the orthodox position against Nes- 
torianism; the alternative posed had no relevance before that 
issue had been joined. In Augustine 1 we find statements like, 
The Word was made flesh; the flesh was taken by the divinity, 
but the divinity was not changed into flesh’. Ambrose, too, can 
assert, 2 ‘The nature of the Word was not changed into that 
of flesh’. Neither author, however, explicitly connects these 
claims with the problem of the unity of the God-man. On 
the other hand, the accusation which the Nestorians brought 
against their opponents was precisely this, that their conception 
of the unity entailed a change in the divine Word. So we have 
Cyril (scores of similar passages might be quoted) defending 
himself with the plea, 3 ‘We do not imply that in becoming 
flesh the nature of the Word underwent change, still less that 
it was transformed into an entire man consisting of soul and 
body; but rather this, that the Word united in personal union 
(/cad* viroaraaiv) to Himself flesh animated by a rational soul, 
and so ineffably and in a manner beyond understanding became 
man . Thus in stressing ‘the taking up of His humanity into 
God’, the creed opts for the very alternative proposed by the 
orthodox. 

If confirmation is required, the reader should notice that 
Vincent of Lerins uses the very language of y. 35 in a passage 4 
specifically directed against Nestorianism. In the sentence 
immediately following this he reproduces the identical wording 
of our second verse (y. 36), ‘one certainly not by confusion 
of substance, but by oneness of person’, which we are also 
therefore justified in interpreting as anti-Nestorian in intent. 
This should have been obvious, however, even before the lost 
Excerpta was discovered. Augustine (but not Ambrose) 3 had 

1 Enchir. 34 (PL 40, 249). 

1 De incarn. 56 (PL 16, 832). 3 Ep. 4 (PG 77, 45). 

4 Excerpta 10 (Madoz, 131): cf. parallels on p. 30 above, 
s In De fide (PL 16, 531) he writes non confusione personae, sed imitate naturae, 
but with reference to the Trinity, not Christ’s godhead and manhood. 
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written 1 very similarly, ‘He who is man is also God, and He 
who is God is also man, not by confusion of nature, but by 
oneness of person’. But the context was a Christmas sermon 
exulting in the Word-made-flesh; the question of His hypo¬ 
static unity was not at stake. The words, and the contrast they 
contain, have a quite different force in the creed, introduced 
as they are by the emphatic ‘certainly not (omnino non)’. 
Again we need to recall that one of the stock criticisms die 
Nestorians liked to fling at their adversaries was that, with their 
extreme insistence on the unity of the God-man, they were 
forced into confusing His natures. The orthodox naturally 
repudiated the charge, and argued that the unity for which they 
contended was to be found in the Lord’s person. Thus in the 
sentence shared by the creed and Vincent of Larins we have the 
western equivalent of the eastern evwois xad’ vnoaraatv. 

In the light of this reading of 35 and 36, it is difficult not 
to recognize the anti-Nestorian bias of f. 31 too, which gives 
prominence to the double generation of the Redeemer and to 
the fact that He derives His divinity from God the Father, His 
humanity from His human mother. There is nothing distinctive 
in the mention of the two nativities; the idea was a cliche with 
the fathers, and its presence here does not by itself throw any 
light on the creed’s background or purpose. What is significant 
is its conjunction with the doctrine of the Lord’s double con- 
substantiality. Nestorius of course rejected the double genera¬ 
tion of the Word, but one of the arguments 2 on which he most 
preened himself was that, if the Word had really been bom 
from Mary, He must necessarily have been consubstantial with 
her. The orthodox rejoinder, as developed, for example, by 
Cassian 3 writing in 429-30 at the request of the deacon (later 
pope) Leo, took the form, first, of insisting on the entirely 
unique and supernatural character of the Saviour’s birth, and 

1 Serm. 186, 1 (PL 38, 999). 

* Serm. 8 (Loofs, Nestoriana, 245, 22 ff.; 35L 25). For his satisfaction with it, 
cf. Ep. ad Caelest. 1 (ib. 167,12 ff.). 

* C. Nest. 6 ,13 (CSEL 17, 340 f.). 
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then of frankly accepting the corollary that He was consub- 
stantial with the Blessed Virgin as well as with God the Father— 
consubstantial with her in respect of His humanity, with the 
Father in respect of His divinity. The conjunction, therefore, of 
the double generation and the double consubstantiality was a 
staple article of the orthodox propaganda against Nestorianism, 
and we find both points affirmed, in language closely similar 
to, if rather fuller than, that of the Quicunque, in the Union 
Symbol 1 (433) and in the Chalcedonian Definition itself. 2 Thus 
the former (to quote it alone) describes the God-man as ‘perfect 
God and perfect man, composed of a rational soul and a body, 
begotten before the ages from His Father in respect of His 
divinity, but likewise in these last days for us and our salvation 
from the Virgin Mary in respect of His manhood, consubstan¬ 
tial with the Father in respect of His divinity, and at the same 
time consubstantial with us in respect of His manhood’. A 
decade or so after this statement was issued, Vincent of Lerins, 
with Nestorianism directly in view, was writing, 3 ‘Thus in one 
and the same Christ there are two substances; but one is divine 
and the other human, one from God the Father and the other 
from the Virgin His mother, one coeternal and equal with His 
Father, and the other in time and inferior to His Father’. 


3. The Soul-Flesh Analogy 

This brings us to the famous comparison in y. 37. Not only 
does it merit detailed examination for its own sake, but the 
study of the use made of it in the long Christological debate 
should assist us to pin-point the exact bias of this section of the 
creed. And first we should notice its key-position in the argu¬ 
ment. This is brought out by the conjunction Nam (‘For’), 
which suggests that the proposition about to be enunciated 

1 ACO 1 , 1, 4, pp. 8 f. 2 ACO II, 1, 2, p. 129. 

3 Common. 13, 9 (Rauschen, 32). 
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summarizes and clinches the doctrine set out in the preceding 
verses. Its whole object is to illustrate in the most graphic way 
how Christ, while comprising two distinct, and even disparate, 
natures, can nevertheless remain indivisibly one, and that with¬ 
out the natures being in the least confused. The hypostatic 
union is therefore compared to the unity of a human individual. 
He, too, is made up of two distinct, and even disparate, ele¬ 
ments, rational soul and body; yet in some mysterious way he 
remains a single, absolutely indivisible entity. It is not implied, 
we should observe, that the rational soul in man corresponds to 
the divinity in Christ, the flesh to His humanity. The one and 
only point to which attention is drawn is the way in which, 
without losing their separate identity, two distinct substances 
are united hi man so as to form one individual, a single person. 

Our chief concern, however, is with the history of the com¬ 
parison, at any rate in the patristic age. It first comes into the 
limelight, with dramatic effect, in the discussion between the 
presbyter Malchion and Paul of Samosata at the council of 
Antioch (268), which resulted in the latter’s condemnation. 
The thesis 1 advanced by Malchion, which the bishops whose 
spokesman he was doubtless shared, was that the divine Word or 
Wisdom, which in his eyes was no mere attribute of the Father 
but a distinct hypostasis or ovala, was united with Christ s 
flesh exactly as the soul or inner man is united with the flesh 
in us so as to constitute a single individual. It seems to have 
remained popular in Alexandrian circles, and generations later 
we find Apollinarius and his school making it the whole basis 
of their argument; the Redeemer is ‘one nature’ just as a man, 
composed of diverse elements, is ‘one nature’. 2 So far as the 
west is concerned, there is no evidence that it was made use 
of for this purpose before Augustine. Before him Hilary had 
compared 3 Christ’s constitution to that of man; but his interest 
had been, not in the Lord’s unity as such, but in His twofold 

1 Frag. 36: cf. also Frag. 30 (Riedmattcn, 156; 154 f.) 

2 E.g. Ep. ad Dion. (Lietzmann, 257 f.). 3 De trin. 10, 19 (PL 10, 357). 
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nature. It is noteworthy, however, that the analogy was con¬ 
sistently avoided by Ambrose, with the result that the pro¬ 
minence given to it in the Quicunque must be reckoned the 
Achilles’ heel of the theory of Ambrosian authorship. The fact 
that man is an amalgam of soul and body was a commonplace 
in antiquity, and was of course familiar to Ambrose. So he 
remarks,* ‘Man is composed of a rational soul and a body’; and 
many passages 2 making the same (rather banal) point can be 
quoted. But he never seems to have employed the fact of this 
bipartite constitution as an illustration, however remote, of the 
conjunction of divinity and humanity in Jesus Christ to form a 
single person. In all probability he was deterred by his know¬ 
ledge of the part it played in Apollinarian propaganda. 

With Augustine the position is vastly different. Apollinarian- 
ism was no longer a living threat for him, and his references to 
it, as we have already noticed, 3 are regularly in the past tense. 
So he writes, 4 ‘Just as one man is rational soul and flesh, so the 
one Christ is God and man (sicut enim urns est homo anima 
rationalis et caro, sic urns est Christus deus et homo)’ —the very 
phraseology of the creed. Elsewhere he puts the matter a little 
more complicatedly, 5 ‘Just as you are a single man, soul and 
flesh, so Christ Wlio is single is God and man’; or else more 
philosophically, 6 ‘For just as the number of persons is not 
increased when flesh is added to soul so as to constitute one 
man, so the number of persons is not increased when the man 
is added to the Word so as to constitute Christ’. Sometimes? 
he elaborates the point in greater detail, ‘For just as soul is 
united with body in unity of person so as to result in a man, 
so God is united to man in unity of person so as to result in 
Christ. In the former person there is a juxtaposition ( mixtura ) of 
soul and body, in the latter person a juxtaposition of God and 

1 De incam. n (PL 16, 821). 

* E.g. In ps. 118, Serm. 10,17 f.; In Luc. 2, 79; Ep. 72,17 (PL ij, 1336; 1581; 

16, 602; 1248). j See above, p. 93. 

♦ Tract, in Ioh. ev. 78, 3 (PL 35, 1836). s Serm. 174, 2 (PL 38, 941). 

4 E P • *40, 12 (PL 33, 543). 7 lb. 137, H (PL 33, J20). 
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man’. In what follows he rejects the analogy of the fusion of 
two liquids, on the ground that in such a case ‘neither preserves 
its identity’. A typically straightforward example 1 of his teach¬ 
ing is, . so that, just as a man is a single person, viz. rational 
soul and flesh, so Christ is a single person, viz. the Word and 
the man’. 

These texts of Augustine are, of course, pre-Nestorian; his 
teaching was sharpened by contact with that of Leporius (c. 
418), which in several respects foreshadowed Nestorianism. 
After the outbreak of the heresy orthodox writers of different 
schools seized on the soul-body comparison as an exact and 
persuasive illustration of their doctrine. As against the carica¬ 
tures of their opponents, it emphasized that the absolute unity 
of Christ’s person, for which they contended, was perfectly 
compatible with the coexistence of divinity and humanity in 
His make-up. Thus in the east we have Cyril writing 2 in 430, 
‘For after the union we understand that there is one single 
nature, that of the Word made flesh, just as of course we under¬ 
stand in the case of our own selves as well. For a man is authen¬ 
tically one although composed of disparate things, I mean soul 
and body’. In Cyril’s vocabulary at this period ‘nature’ was 
virtually equivalent to ‘hypostasis’. A little later, when he had 
learned to accommodate himself to the ‘two natures’ language, 
we find him arguing, 3 ‘We affirm that the natures which are 
united are two, but that there is one Christ, Son and Lord, the 
Word of God the Father, Who became man and was incarnate. 
And, if you like, let us take as an illustration (irapaSety/ia) 
our own constitution, as a result of which we are men. For we 
are compounded of soul and body, and we perceive two natures, 
one the nature of body and the other that of soul; but in virtue 
of the union one man results from both (els e£ ap.<f>6iv ko9' 
evaicriv dvOpanros).’ 

Cyril represents the Alexandrian tradition par excellence ; for 

* Ettchir. 36 (PL 40, 250). 1 C. Nest, blasph. 2 (PG 7 6, 60 f.). 

5 Ep. 4j (ad Suecens. 1) (PG 77, 233). 
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striking western examples of the use of the comparison against 
Nestorianism we turn to two passages from Vincent of Lerins. 
The first, written in 432, runs, 1 ‘Therefore, just as soul con¬ 
joined with flesh, without being changed into flesh, does not 
simulate a man but is a man ... so too the Word of God, 
without any change in Himself, by conjoining Himself with 
man but not being confused with him, became man in actuality, 
not in mere likeness’. The second 2 takes even greater pains to 
exclude misunderstanding: ‘Because just as in each man there 
are two substances, but soul and flesh compose one person, so 
in one and the same Christ there is indeed a duality of substance, 
but God and man compose one unique person. And just as in 
each man neither the soul is changed into the flesh nor does the 
flesh cease to exist, and yet both natures with their distinct 
properties unimpaired form one man: so also in our God and 
Saviour, although each substance preserves its integrity, so that 
neither the divinity is commingled with the flesh nor the 
humanity resolved into the divinity, nevertheless both form 
one Christ, one Son of God, one redeemer of the world and 
Lord.’ 

After Chalcedon the monophysites who declined to accept 
the council’s Definition continued to make lavish use of the 
comparison, which had the authority of their revered master, 
Cyril. This was particularly true of Severus of Antioch (*j*538) 
and his school, 3 who were in effect ‘verbal monophysites’, 
being in broad agreement (despite their protestations to the 
contrary) with Chalcedon in the substance of their teaching, 
but rejecting the ‘two natures’ language the council had 
canonized. The comparison attracted them (i) because it vividly 
suggested that the union of the Word with the flesh was a true 
and natural one, not simply a casual and external association of 
the kind preached by the Nestorians (and, according to the 

1 Common. 14, 8 (Rauschcn, 34 f.). 2 Excerpta 10 (Madoz, 131 f.). 

3 E.g. Philoxcnusof Mabbug, De trin. et incam. (Vaschalde, 147); Severus 
Antioch., C. Grammaticum 1, 9 (Lebon, 35); Ep. ad Eleusin. (PO 12, 201-3); 
Severi Antioch, et Sergii epp. (Lebon, 77 f.). 
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monophysites, by the Chalcedonians too, who in their eyes 
were to all intents and purposes Nestorians); and (ii) because, 
by implying that the divinity and humanity remained intact in 
the union, it seemed to make nonsense of the charge that they 
confused them. Inevitably, however, they tended to make the 
point that, since according to their linguistic convention soul 
and flesh constituted a man ‘a single nature’, so the Word and 
the flesh constituted the Redeemer ‘a single nature’. This 
brought down on them the wrath of the orthodox, and we find 
pope Gelasius I (f496), for example, protesting 1 that this is only 
possible by an abuse of language. We also come across, in John 
Damascene (fc. 750), an instructive illustration of the way the 
monophysites turned the comparison to their own purposes and 
the orthodox tried to correct them. The monophysites, he 
reports, 2 ‘say that in expounding the mystery of Christ the 
holy fathers made use of this analogy: the nature of men is 
single, and so also the nature of Christ is single’; and then goes 
on to argue that, if theological terms are properly applied, 
‘Christ will be recognized as one out of two and in two 
natures’. 

There is no doubt that the monophysites were enamoured of 
the comparison, and liked to interpret it in a sense favourable 
to their position. More than that, their best friends must admit 
that in explaining it they sometimes let their enthusiasm outstrip 
their discretion and, by speaking of a ‘mixture’ of the two 
elements or of ‘the Word being mingled with the flesh’, laid 
themselves open to the suspicion of being Eutychians at heart. 
The comparison was equally popular with the sects which pro¬ 
fessed a real, and not merely a verbal, monophysitism, and 
about whose Eutychian sympathies there could be no doubt at 
all. It was for this reason, Waterland (as we recall) claimed, 3 
that ‘the Catholics grew strangely averse to the similitude, and 

1 De duabus naturis (Schwartz, Publizist. Sammlungen z. Akaz. Schisma, 1934, 
85-iod). 

1 De not. comp. (PG 9j, 120 ff.). 3 Works (Oxford, 1843) Hi, 204. 
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rarely made use of it’. It may be questioned, however, whether 
he did not greatly exaggerate their aversion. The orthodox 
certainly became aware that the image was an imperfect one, 
liable to misinterpretation at the hands of heretical teachers, but 
there is no real evidence that they allowed it to drop into the 
background to any marked degree. In the east Leontius of 
Byzantium, a stout champion of Chalcedon in the first half of 
the 6th century, found that it squared well with his doctrine 
of the enhypostasia, and made frequent appeal to it. 1 In the west 
Leo the Great used it in a letter 2 written in June, 449, and many 
other witnesses can be cited from post-Chalcedonian times: 
Faustus of Riez 3 (fc. 490), Claudianus Mamertus 4 (fc. 474) and 
John Maxentius 5 (early 6th century) are examples. In north 
Africa Vigilius of Thapsus (fl. 490), writing specifically against 
Eutychians, could argue, 6 ‘Just as therefore a man is a unity 
although there are two elements in him which remain per¬ 
manently distinct.. . and just as he cannot be called one in so 
far as he feels and acts according to the flesh and another in so 
far as he lives according to the spirit, but is identically himself 
in both (idem ipse est in utroque ): so also Christ, although having 
one element in Himself in virtue of which He gives way to 
weaknesses and another element in virtue of which He radiates 
supernatural power, that is, the flesh and the Word, is clearly 
proved to be not twofold ( bipertitus ), not one and then another, 
but identically Himself, one and the same’. 


4. The Creed and Christology 

We should now be in a position to settle the ancient problem 
of whether the creed takes issue with Nestorianism or ignores it 

* C. Nest, et Eutych. (PG 86,1280 f.; 1288 f.; etc.). 

1 Ep. ad Iul. ep. Coen. 35 (Schwartz j) (PL 54, 807; ACO II, 4, 7). 

1 Ep. 7 (CSEL 21, 204). 4 De statu animae 1, 3 (CSEL 11, 37). 

5 Dial. c. Nest. 2, 2 (PG 86, 135 f.). 6 C. Eutych. 4, 3 (PL 62, 120). 
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completely, as Waterland maintained, and also to form some 
tentative ideas about its relation to Eutychianism. 

In the light of our study of the relevant verses and of the 
linguistic usage of contemporary theologians, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the Quicunque has Nestorianism in view. 
Scepticism about this was only possible so long as scholars, 
following Waterland, failed to realize that a parading of the 
technical anti-Nestorian formulae was neither necessary nor 
normally to be expected in a western creed composed after 431. 
Once this misunderstanding has been removed, due weight can 
be given to the actual content of the verses themselves. It is true 
that parallels to much of their language, sometimes their very 
language itself, can be found in Augustine, 1 and that in the case 
of Leporius he had to deal with teaching which closely antici¬ 
pated Nestorianism. What is really impressive, however, is that 
verse after verse, when analysed, is found to contain precisely 
the arguments which were used either to refute Nestorianism 
itself or to define the orthodox position against Nestorian 
misrepresentations. But die evidence which tilts the scales 
decisively against Waterland’s viewpoint is supplied by the 
recendy discovered Excerpta of Vincent of Larins. Here we find 
the sequence of thought and argumentation, more often than 
not the very verbal expression, of the key verses in the Christo- 
logical section of the creed bodily reproduced. Since the 
Commonitorium also presents striking affinities, linguistic as well 
as theological, with the Quicunque, the question of the latter’s 
relation to Vincent becomes urgent, and will be discussed in 
the next chapter. At the present stage the crucial fact to be noted 
is that in both treatises, in the paragraphs in question, Nestorian¬ 
ism is the declared object of attack. 

Our conclusion then is that the creed was deliberately drafted 
with the object of excluding Nestorianism. It performs this task 
firmly and effectively, but at the same time its relatively calm 
and measured tone cannot escape notice. When we compare it, 
1 See parallels on pp. 27 f. above. 
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for example, with Vincent’s Excerpta , we are struck by the 
absence of sound and fury. The unpolemical style of its exposi¬ 
tion, which led Waterland and his followers to misread its 
intention, fits admirably with its general character as a con¬ 
structive, rather than controversial, statement of orthodoxy. 
But it clearly has an important bearing on the problem of date 
and authorship, and this will be examined in the following 
chapter. 

It is not so easy to determine whether the teaching of the 
creed coheres better with a date before or after the emergence 
of Eutychianism. Some hoary arguments on both sides can be 
summarily disposed of. Thus it has sometimes been maintained 
that ‘one, not by the transformation of His divinity into flesh, 
but by the taking up of His humanity into God’ (f. 35) must 
be aimed at Eutychianism. In fact, as Waterland correctly 
observed, 1 while the Eutychians were often accused 2 of teaching 
the conversion of the Godhead into flesh, ‘the generality of 
them absolutely disowned and detested any such tenet, teaching 
rather a conversion of the manhood into God’. In this con¬ 
nexion it should be noted that Waterland himself started a 
false trail. Commenting 3 on the ablatives in came and in dec *, he 
suggested that the original accusatives may have been altered 
in Eutychian times so as to give the creed an anti-Eutychian 
slant. For if the ablatives are given their full force, the doctrine 
stigmatized is one which the Eutychians admitted, viz. a change 
of the Godhead in the flesh , since they held that one nature 
resulted from the union; whereas the doctrine inculcated, viz. 
that the humanity was taken up in God , i.e. that God had 
assumed the human nature, was perhaps less misleading than 
the statement that the manhood was assumed into God , which 
could be twisted to mean the absorption of the human nature. 
The argument had a specious attraction and won many ad¬ 
herents, but it was fallaciously based. The ablatives, as has 

1 Works (Oxford, 1843) iii, 203. 

2 Cf.y e.g., Nestorius, Book of Heracleides 11-8 (Nau, 8-13). 


3 Loc. cit. 
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already been remarked, 1 have no significance in themselves but 
merely illustrate the breakdown in the correct use of cases in late 
Latin; Vincent also has ablatives in die corresponding passage of 
the Excerpta. Quite apart fiom this, however, we have already 
seen that, properly interpreted, y. 35 defines the orthodox 
position against Nestorianism. 

On the other hand, the oft-repeated dogma that appeal could 
never have been made to the soul-body analogy once mono- 
physitism had become a force to be reckoned with has been 
shown to be at best only partially true. More than that, while it 
seems certain that the primary motive for inserting the com¬ 
parison in the creed was to exclude Nestorianism, it is clear 
that die orthodox could also, if necessary, regard it as a safe¬ 
guard against Eutychianism. As the passage cited above from 
Vigilius of Thapsus shows, one of the truths they valued it as 
illustrating was the coexistence of two disparate natures or 
substances in their integrity, without any confusion whatsoever, 
which the followers of Eutyches, as opposed to the verbal 
monophysites, denied. Water land’s further claim, which many 
scholars after him have echoed, that had Eutychianism been 
envisaged we should have expected a much more explicit 
affirmation of the God-man’s consubstantiality with us, seems 
equally questionable. Whoever wrote the creed, his considered 
policy, as has several times been pointed out, was evidendy to 
steer clear as far as possible of technical controversial formulae. 
In any case, if for the sake of argument we assume for the 
moment that he had Eutychianism in view, he was surely en- 
tided to suppose that the Saviour’s double consubstantiality was 
sufficiendy brought out in y. 31, with its very dear statement 
not merely that He is of the substance of His mother (which 
Eutyches had accepted), but that as a result He is ‘man’. The 
primary intention of the verse, as also of y. 36, is undoubtedly 
anti-Nestorian, but both could, if desired, be used as effective 
weapons against any Eutychian confusion of the two natures. 

1 Sec above, pp. 23; 68. 
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But does the creed in fact have Eutychianism in view? This is 
the crucial question, and to provide the right answer is far from 
easy. The arguments commonly advanced against its having 
been drafted after the condemnation of Eutyches have been 
shown to be invalid. It has also been indicated that certain 
verses in it can, if necessary, be understood in an anti-Eutychian 
sense. The fact remains, however, that they arc in the first 
instance directed against Nestorianism. This primary intention 
provides them with a full and satisfying explanation, and many, 
probably most, will deem it arbitrary to try to read further 
subsidiary meanings into them. This is the view of the present 
writer; he is convinced that, while an anti-Eutychian interpreta¬ 
tion cannot be dismissed out of hand, there are no positive 
reasons for coming down in favour of it. More than that, he is 
clear in his own mind that the author of the creed had no 
interest in Eutychianism, and perhaps was not even acquainted 
with it. At all events it was not so serious a menace in his eyes 
that the orthodox position required to be carefully defined 
against it. In the next chapter we shall discuss the bearing this 
conclusion has on the date of the Quicunque. 


CHAPTER VII 


DATE AND ORIGIN 
i. Preliminary Conclusions 

Our examination of the history, structure and theologicai 
interests of the Quicunque is now complete. Considerations of 
space have perhaps made it less thorough and detailed than the 
importance of these subjects merits. Nevertheless, with the 
results so far obtained we should be in a position to draw some 
firm conclusions about the creed’s origins, and in particular to 
tackle the problems of its character and of the date, circum¬ 
stances and milieu of its composition. A certain amount of repe¬ 
tition will be unavoidable, and the reader is asked to exercise 
indulgence. 

First, there can be no reasonable doubt about its original 
character and object. It was drafted as a summary of orthodox 
teaching for instructional purposes. Nothing could be more 
misleading than C. H. Turner’s bold statement, 1 so frequently 
repeated by other scholars, that ‘it is, in fact, not so much a 
creed as a hymn’. Like the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, which 
also were not originally intended for singing, it eventually came 
to be chanted and was set to music in the Church’s offices; 
and its rhythmic clause-endings and balanced periods fitted it 
admirably for this novel role. But its first appearance, 2 in 
Caesarius of Arles’s early draft of a homiliary, is in the guise 
of a compendium of Catholic doctrine for the clergy to master 
themselves and make the basis of their pastoral instruction. 
This is again the function which the famous canon of Autun 3 

1 The History and Use of Creeds and Anathemas in the Early Church (London, 
1906: 2nd ed., 1910), 66. 

* See above, pp. 3J-7. 3 See above, p. 41. 
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assigns to it a century and a half later (c. 670). As it was still 
being treated as a manual for the clergy to memorize by the 
Carolingian legislation and only began to be inserted into 
psalters towards the end of the 8th century, we are bound to 
infer that its employment as a hymn was a late, quite secondary 
development. It is perhaps not out of place to add that, with its 
closely argued and rather dry theological propositions and its 
use of schoolmasterish phrases like sicut iam supra dictum est, it 
gives its readers the sensation of being in the classroom rather 
than the choir. 

Secondly, when we search for the region where the Qui- 
cunque in all probability first saw the light, we are driven in¬ 
escapably to the west—to Spain and Gaul, above all the district 
of south Gaul radiating from and under the influence of the 
great see of Arles. The ties, cultural and ecclesiastical, and 
political too, between these two areas were numerous and close, 
and in the 5th and 6th centuries,- when Spain was ravaged 
by Vandals and dominated by Arian Visigoths, the Catholic 
Church there inevitably looked to south Gaul. Official recogni¬ 
tion was given to this situation in 514, when pope Symmachus 
gave Caesarius of Arles authority to setde matters of faith in 
Spain as well as Gaul. 1 It was Spain, as we saw, 2 which was 
responsible for inventing creeds of the highly distinctive struc¬ 
ture of the Quicunque, and it is the ecclesiastical region of 
Spain and Gaul, especially the latter, which supplies the earliest 
and most abundant evidence of its use and influence. In addition 
to featuring in Caesarius’s homily-book and being imposed as a 
test by the council of Autun, we recall its probable impact on 
Reccared’s confession of faith 3 (589), and its undoubted impact 
on the creeds 4 of the fourth (633), and also later, councils of 
Toledo. We can link with this possible echoes of it in Avitus 
of Vienne® and its widespread use in Gaul in the 8th and 9th 

1 P. JafF6, Regesta ponttficum Romanorum (Leipzig, 1885), 769. 

2 See above, pp. 54-9. 3 See above, pp. 37 f. 

4 See above, pp. 39 f. 5 See above, pp. 37 f. 
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centuries, as also its early appearance in commentaries and 
psalters written out in Gaul. Above all, while it is deeply 
indebted to Augustine for important elements in its theology 
and for much of its terminology, it should be clear, from the 
tables of parallels printed in Chapter II as well as from the 
detailed discussion later in the present chapter, that its closest 
contacts, theologically and linguistically, are with members of 
the school of Lerins, most notably with Vincent. Its interest in 
personal responsibility 1 fits in well with this, as also do the 
numerous parallels to its brand of late Latinity 2 found in Gallic 
writers. 

If it is accepted that the creed originated in south Gaul, an 
important corollary follows which it seems appropriate to 
mention here—the untenability of the proposal 3 that Fulgentius 
of Ruspe (f533), in north Africa, was its author. It may be 
doubted whether J. Stiglmayr’s argument was in any case 
well weighed. The list of parallels he collected is at first sight 
impressive, but closer inspection diminishes their persuasive 
force. Many of them are theological cliches current everywhere 
in the west in the 5th and 6th centuries, and the great majority 
of them represent at best remote approximations to the text of 
the Quicunque. The ones which are superficially most striking 
(e.g. the passages corresponding to ff. 8-18) are almost cer¬ 
tainly direct borrowings from Augustine’s De trinitate (5, 9 and 
8,1). The following three points also deserve notice, (i) Fulgen¬ 
tius seems to have had little or no interest in Nestorianism; his 
references to it are perfunctory at best. Not surprisingly, there¬ 
fore, the texts adduced by Stiglmayr as parallels to the Christo- 
logical section can be shown, on analysis, to have nothing to 
do with the refutation of Nestorianism as such, (ii) Although 
familiar with man’s twofold constitution out of soul and body, 
Fulgentius uses 4 the comparison to illustrate the unity, not of 
the God-man, but of the three persons in the indivisible 

1 See above, p. 73. 

3 See above, pp. 13 f.; 33 f. 


2 See above, pp. 65-9. 

« De meant. 22 (PL 65, 586), 
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Trinity, (in) There is absolutely no evidence connecting the 
creed with north Africa. In the light of all these facts the dis¬ 
covery of the numerous points of contact the creed has with 
south Gaul must be reckoned as giving the coup de grace to a 
hypothesis which was highly questionable from the start. On the 
other hand, though unlikely, the possibility cannot be dismissed 
that Fulgentius was himself acquainted with the creed, or at 
any rate knew some of its formulae. This would explain, for 
example, his faithful reproduction on two separate occasions' 
of the wording of f. 5. Although he never, so far as we know, 
set foot in Gaul, he was fully versed in some of the literature 
emanating from Lerins (e.g. the works of Faustus of Riez), and 
was one of the sharpest critics of its Semi-Pelagian doctrines. 

From region of origin we turn, thirdly, to the question of 
date, and here the argument points to the outer limits being 
c. 435 and c. 535 respectively (in the following section the case 
against the only important proposal for a 4th century date will 
be summarized). The latter is fixed by the knowledge that 
Caesarius of Arles, who died in 542, knew and used the Qui- 
cunque. The key facts determining the former arc (i) the realiza¬ 
tion that Nestorianism is the chief Christological error envisaged, 
and (ii) the practical certainty, in view of the overlapping of 
the Christological section with the Excerpta, that there is an 
extremely close relationship between the creed and Vincent of 
Larins (fl. 430). When we try to narrow these limits and deter¬ 
mine the date more precisely, a consideration of some relevance 
is the calm and relatively unpolemical tone of the Christological 
section. As a summary of Catholic belief it naturally defines the 
orthodox line with meticulous care and sets its face firmly 
against deviations. But the avoidance of the technical jargon of 
controversy and the absence of anathemas are noticeable. There 
is nothing decisive, of course, in this feature, but on the whole 
it seems more consistent with a period when the fires of the 
Christological debate had died down than when they were 
1 Ep. 8, 12; De trin. 2 (PL 65, 370; 499). 
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burning fiercely. A date in the latter part of the 5 th century, or 
round about 500, would seem indicated; and this would agree 
well with (i) the evidence of the rhythms employed by die 
creed, and (ii) the degree to which its language has been affected 
by the growth of vulgar Latin. 1 

Against this a prima facie powerful case might be made out 
for a rather earlier date, say between 435 and 450, on the 
ground that had it been drafted after Chalcedon the creed 
would have been bound to include an explicit and detailed 
condemnation of Eutychianism. As we saw in the previous 
chapter, it is possible to read an anti-Eutychian meaning into 
one or two of its clauses, but its language is far from definite, 
and the conclusion which is on the whole much the likeliest is 
that it does not in fact join issue with Eutychianism. In the light 
of this the argument for an early date has a superficial plausi¬ 
bility, but there is an important consideration which, though 
generally overlooked, deprives it of much, perhaps all, of its 
force. To quote G. Bardy, 2 ‘While the Christological contro¬ 
versies stirred up by the teaching of Eutyches and the Definition 
of the council of Chalcedon went on developing formidable 
consequences for centuries in the whole of the east, they did 
scarcely more than graze (‘effleurent h peine’) the churches of 
the west, which remained almost wholly ignorant of them and 
only concerned themselves with them at lengthy intervals’. 
The west had been thoroughly alerted against the errors of 
Nestorianism, for Cassian had written a detailed critique of it 
c. 430 at the request of the deacon Leo, who had supplied the 
material. Once on the papal throne, Leo (440-61) took vigorous 
steps 3 to keep church leaders in north Italy, Gaul and Spain 
apprised about the theological ferment in the east and the 
decisions of Chalcedon. As things worked out, however, what 

' On these two points, see pp. 60-5; 65-9 above. 

1 Cf. DasKonzil von Chalkedon (ed. A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht, Wurzburg), 
n (1953). 771. 

3 E.g. Leo, Epp. 67; 97; 102; 103; Idacius, Chron. ad atm. 449 (PL 54, 88 j f.; 
945! 984-8; 988 t.; ji, 883). 
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with the barbarian invasions, the collapse of the western empire 
and the resulting serious breakdown of communications, there 
seems to have been a great hiatus in the theological information 
received by the west between Leo’s letter 1 to Rusticus of Nar- 
bonne and other Gallic bishops in 452 telling them what had 
been achieved at Chalcedon and the close of the century. So far 
as the west was theologically interested in this extremely diffi¬ 
cult half-century, it was concerned either with the practical 
problems of grace and predestination or with framing a 
counter-propaganda to the Arianism of its new barbarian 
masters. In the circumstances it is not surprising that we hear 
of only two Gallic writers, Gennadius of Marseilles (fl. 480) 
and Avitus of Vienne (|5i8), who published treatises on Euty- 
chianism in this period, and the latter’s work at any rate was 
marred by crass blunders. Against this background of ignor¬ 
ance and indifference the silence of the Quicunque about the 
heresy cannot be reckoned a serious argument against the 
possibility of its having been composed in the latter decades of 
the 5 th century. 


2. H. Brewer’s Hypothesis 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have taken it for granted that 
the Quicunque is a product of the 5th, possibly the early 6th, 
century, and it therefore seems appropriate at this point to 
interpolate some comments on the theory 2 that Ambrose 
01 * 397 ) is its true author. The hypothesis has enjoyed a wide 
measure of support, especially in Great Britain and America, 
and the resourcefulness and ingenuity with which H. Brewer 
expounded it are undeniable. Nevertheless, his whole construc¬ 
tion inevitably crumbles to the ground if the argument of the 
preceding section is soundly based. 

1 Ep. 103 (PL 54, 988 f.). 

2 Cf. H. Brewer, Das sogenannte Athanasianische Glaubensbekentitnis (Pader- 
born, 1909); also see above, pp. 11 f. 


H. BREWER’S HYPOTHESIS iij 

Certain features of it were calculated to inspire scepticism 
from the start. For example, Brewer never succeeded in explain¬ 
ing how, if such an important formulary really came from the 
pen of so famous a personage as Ambrose, and was popularly 
acknowledged to be his work (as the theory seems to require), 
its connexion with him so speedily and so completely lapsed 
into oblivion. Again, while he took pains to show that the 
creed reproduces idioms and expressions favoured by Ambrose, 
he failed to point out that most of these were in general use 
between the 4th and 6th centuries, and he never seems to have 
noticed the discrepancy between the very characteristic diction 
of the Quicunque and Ambrose’s normal style. No one who 
reads even a few pages of his Dejide or De iticarnationis dominicae 
sacramento, not to mention his letters, is likely to detect the 
slightest affinity between them and the text we are studying. 
Equally far-fetched was his attempt to link it on the one hand 
with Ambrose’s introduction of antiphonal singing, and on the 
other with the hymn confessing the Trinity and extolling the 
three persons by which, as Ambrose’s Arian opponents com¬ 
plained, 1 the populace was being carried away. They were 
almost certainly referring to one of those genuine hymns of 
which Ambrose was the admired composer, and which were 
so different in style and rhythm from the Quicunque. In any 
case a moment’s reflection should have sufficed to bring home 
the extreme unlikelihood of our creed’s ever having been a 
popular street song in 4th-century Milan. 

The piecemeal refutation of Brewer’s thesis has been spread 
over the preceding chapters. Manifestly it must collapse if there 
are, as we have attempted to show, solid grounds for believing 
that the deviationist teaching the creed has in view includes 
Nestorianism, and thus for assigning it to the 5th century at 
any rate. Apart from this, a glance at the tables of parallels 
appended to Chapter II will disclose that whole sections of the 
text lack any proper parallel in Ambrose, although one can 
1 Ep. 21 (Sermo c. Auxentium 34) (PL 16, 1017 f.). 
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point to remarkably similar passages in later writers like Vin¬ 
cent. This applies particularly to the Christological paragraph, 
where we drew attention to Ambrose’s failure to use the soul- 
body analogy in the special way the creed does. Again, even 
where fairly close correspondences can be found, as in the 
Trinitarian paragraph, it has been demonstrated that the for¬ 
mulae as used by Ambrose were at a much less mature stage of 
development than they appear in the Quicunque. In particular, 
there is no evidence in his works of such an unambiguous 
statement of the double procession of the Holy Spirit as it 
contains; indeed it is doubtful if he was interested in the subject 
at all. A final point which deserves to be added is Brewer’s 
inability to establish any early links between the Quicunque and 
Milan, or for that matter with north Italy. Compared with its 
early and widespread appearance and influence in more westerly 
regions, one is astounded by the paucity of references to it there 
prior to the nth century. 


3. The Creed and Vincent 

After this digression we may return to our main theme and 
tackle the question, to which an answer has been too long 
delayed, of the exact relation of the Quicunque to Vincent of 
Lerins. Ever since Anthelmi 1 in the late 17th century there have 
been scholars who have regarded him as much the likeliest 
candidate for its authorship. Even if we confine our attention 
to the Commonitorium alone, the resemblances are so striking 
that the theory clearly cannot be rejected without further 
scrutiny. In particular we should notice 2 the close affinity be¬ 
tween sentences in Common. 16,13,24 and 14 and ft. 3,4, 5,6, 
26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36 and 37 of the creed. The view 
that Vincent has an important connexion with it has, of course, 
been enormously strengthened by the discovery of the Excerpta. 

1 See above, p. 5. 1 Cf. table of parallels, pp. 29-31. 
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For example, the highly distinctive formulae of f. 30 (deus 
pariter et homo) and f. 32 {perfectus deus, perfectus homo, ex anima 
rationabili et humana came subsistens) reappear word for word in 
its Tituli. What is even more impressive, the whole vital and 
characteristic passage ft. 34-7, to which no close parallel had 
previously been noted in any writer and which is only very 
partially and distantly anticipated in several widely separated 
contexts of Augustine, is reproduced almost to the letter in the 
Recapitulatio at the end of the treatise. 

The fact of a relationship between the Quicunque and Vin¬ 
cent’s writings cannot reasonably be doubted; what is more 
difficult to determine is its precise nature. In theory one might 
without any logical contradiction argue that what the parallels 
suggest is that he was directly acquainted with the creed and in¬ 
serted excerpts from it in his own writings. By a similar process 
of reasoning, we recall, 1 F.Kattenbusch and H. Brewer rlaimpd, 
on the basis of the resemblance between the T rinita rian section 
and certain passages in Augustine, that the latter drew upon the 
creed and was influenced by it in shaping his own theology. But 
several considerations make it highly unlikely that Vincent was 
borrowing from the creed. Neither in the Commonitorium nor 
in the Excerpta does he give the slightest hint that he is indebted 
to any special source (other than Augustine, of course, in the 
case of the latter). Indeed the passages in question, so far from 
looking like citations, are fullyintegrated with their contexts and 
bear the stamp of his style. Where their language differs from 
that of the creed, it is invariably looser and less stylized, which 
is hard to explain if they are secondary. Finally, if Vincent knew 
the Quicunque, it is not easy to account for his failure to repro¬ 
duce whole paragraphs of it (e.g. ft. 7-24) which would have 
been very apt for his purposes. 

Let us turn to the alternative hypothesis, that Vincent himself 
is the author of the creed. Does the evidence point in this direc¬ 
tion? This is obviously a much more arguable proposition; 

1 See above, pp. 9; 11. 
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if men of G. D. Ommanney’s calibre could find it convincing 
without any knowledge of die Excerpta, its plausibility must be 
doubly great today. Nevertheless it is exposed to powerful 
objections which must be reckoned fatal. First, if a figure so 
well known and respected at Lerins had been responsible for 
the creed, it is difficult to understand how the fact was so 
speedily forgotten in the community. Secondly, neither in the 
Trinitarian summaries in the Commonitorium, nor even in the 
Excerpta where he is piecing together extracts from Augustine, 
does he show the slightest interest in the extremely Augustinian 
treatment of the attributes of the three persons which looms so 
large in the Quicunque (ff. 7 ffi). It seems strange that, if he 
had applied it there with such dexterity and success, he should 
not have availed himself of it in other contexts where it would 
have been to the point. But most difficult of all to reconcile 
with Vincentian authorship is the unruffled, relatively un- 
polemical tone of the Quicunque. Vincent was a controversial¬ 
ist, and in particular had a fiercely anti-Nestorian bias; he did 
not mince his words in exposing the heresy and reaffirming the 
orthodox position. If he had written the creed, he would 
scarcely have omitted to insist on the title Theotokos (‘Mother 
of God’) for the Blessed Virgin, and we should have expected 
to find our Lord described as consubstantialis or even homousios 
with us. In the Excerpta ,' it is worth noticing, in the relatively 
short passages composed by himself, he reveals his predilection 
for all three adjectives, and also forcefully criticizes the Nes- 
torian doctrine of ‘two Sons’, which is not mentioned in so 
many words in the creed. 

For these reasons it is difficult, if not impossible, to attribute 
the Quicunque to Vincent. But if he was not its author, it 
cannot be doubted that he was (to use Jose Madoz’s apt 
phrase 2 ) its ‘precursor mas inmediato’. The influence of 
Augustine’s theology, it is true, is also evident in it, especially 

■ Prol.; 10 (Madoz, 102; 131 f.). 

2 Excerpta Vincentii Lirinensis (Madrid, 1940), 90. 
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in the Trinitarian section. Whoever finally drafted it was draw¬ 
ing extensively, with suitable modifications and not necessarily 
directly, from the great African father’s writings. But Vincent’s 
works, especially the Excerpta, were the quarry from which he 
extracted the whole Christological section of his creed, inserting 
what he borrowed bodily, almost without further cutting or 
polishing. At the same time what sound like anticipations or 
echoes of the Quicunque can be found in the writings of 
Faustus of Riez 1 (fc. 490), who was also nurtured in the 
monastery at Iirins and in 433 became its abbot. Caesarius of 
Arles, too, who in his late ’teens (489) joined the same com¬ 
munity and entered wholeheartedly into its life, has many 
reminiscences 2 of its language, is our earliest witness 3 to its 
existence, and evidently held it in high esteem. In the light of 
these facts the conclusion is inescapable that Larins was the 
cradle of the creed. If it was not actually composed in the great 
religious house there, it was indebted to the community for its 
zeal for the orthodox faith, as also for the formulae in which it 
expressed the truths of the Trinity and the Incarnation; and its 
insistence on the individual’s personal responsibility coheres 
well with this origin. 4 The markedly Augustinian tone of its 
theology generally is no obstacle to its having been composed 
in a Semi-Pelagian environment, for however much the Semi- 
Pelagians of south Gaul detested Augustine’s teaching about 
grace and predestination, they yielded to none in their admira¬ 
tion for his Trinitarian and Christological doctrines. 5 


4. The Creed and Caesarius 

Is it possible to take a further step and identify the actual 
author—and identify him with one who, so far from being a 
Semi-Pelagian, was largely instrumental in bringing about the 

1 See table of parallels, pp. 31 f. 

2 See table of parallels, pp. 31 f. 

•* See above, p. 73. 


3 Sec above, pp. 35-7. 
5 Cf. J. Madoz, op. cit., 28-35. 
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condemnation of Semi-Pelagianism at the council of Orange 
(529)? Of the members of the school of Lerins whose names 
are known, the only one (Vincent apart) for whom a plausible 
case can be made out is the celebrated preacher and eccle¬ 
siastical administrator, Caesarius of Arles (bishop 502-42). C. H. 
Turner argued 1 it in a very persuasive fashion half a century/ 
ago. G. Morin had previously drawn attention* to the multitude 
of verbal and stylistic coincidences between Caesarius’s writings 
and the creed, and had claimed to find its characteristic rhythm 
in them. Turner supplemented this by reminding 3 us that what 
we are looking for is ‘a profound student of the works of St 
Augustine, a compiler rather than a creator, but a compiler of 
the first order’; and Caesarius fits this description well. The 
creed’s theological interests are also in harmony with this sug¬ 
gestion. While Eutychianism was scarcely a living issue in south 
Gaul at the time (if ordinary people had heard of it at all), the 
school of Lerins still cherished its antipathy to Nestorius’s 
errors; and Arianism was a deadly reality for Caesarius, being 
the form of Christianity professed by the Visigothic lords of 
Spain and Narbonne. Finally, if Caesarius was its author, one 
standing puzzle about the creed, Turner pointed out, was 
immediately solved—its title, ‘The faith of St Athanasius’. It 
was a regular practice of Caesarius to work up material bor¬ 
rowed from famous fathers of the past and then publish the 
composite results under their name rather than his own. The 
writer normally thus exploited was Augustine, and a number 
of the sermons relegated by his Benedictine editors to the 
appendix of their great edition are in reality compilations of 
this kind made by Caesarius. In at least two cases, 4 however, the 
evidence of certain MSS indicates that he allowed homilies of 
his own to go out under the name of Athanasius. 

Powerful reinforcement has, of course, been given to the 

* The History of Creeds and Anathemas in the Early Church (London, 1906; 
2nd ed., 1910), 75-8. 1 RB xviii, 1901, 337-63- 

3 Op. cit., 74. 4 Scrm. 41; 223 (CCL 103,180; 104, 881). 
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theory of Caesarian authorship by the discovery of the Zwie- 
falten homily-book described in Chapter III. 1 Here we find 
Caesarius stating that it is necessary for all clergy, and laity too, to 
familiarize themselves with th efidescatholica (which turns out to 
be in fact our creed), then claiming that in order to ensure this 
‘we have... written ( scribsimus) the Catholic faith in this col¬ 
lection as the holy fathers defined it’, and finally emphasizing 
that the clergy are bound to study it and instruct their charges 
in it. There is every likelihood,* too, that the title ‘The faith of 
St Athanasius’ already attached to the creed at the time when 
he wrote these words. In view of all this it is tempting to infer 
that Caesarius is in reality delivering to his clergy and people a 
compilation of his own, pieced together as we have reason to 
know out of excerpts from Augustine and Vincent, and in his 
customary maimer is investing it with the authority of ‘the 
holy fathers’, in this case of Athanasius, whom he knew to be 
the champion of Trinitarian orthodoxy. And there is no doubt 
that this interpretation is demanded if we decide that the verb 
‘we have written’ is to be taken in the sense of ‘we have 
composed’. 

Unfortunately the case is very far from being proven; for all 
its attractiveness, the balance of probability in fact weighs 
heavily against it. To begin with Caesarius’s verb, while ‘we 
have written’ (scribsimus) could mean ‘we have composed’, it 
is obviously much preferable to understand it as a short way of 
saying, ‘we have caused to be copied out’. This rendering is 
confirmed by the addition of in istis libellis, for the sentence ‘we 
have composed the Catholic faith in this collection’ does not 
read very naturally. But, further, the very formula jides catholica 
militates against Caesarian authorship. One’s first impulse is to 
interpret it as denoting a statement of belief which Caesarius 
assumes to be familiar to his readers, and which both he and 
they regard with respect. This does not absolutely preclude him 
from being its author, but renders the supposition somewhat 
1 See above, pp. 35-7. 2 See above, pp. 52-4. 
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unlikely. Thirdly, however, while the theology of the creed 
approximates in general closely to that of Caesarius, there are 
certain small but significant discrepancies 1 which are hard to 
account for on the assumption that he wrote it. For example, 
while it explicitly denies (y. 23) that the Spirit is ‘begotten’, 
Caesarius seems to have been unsure, in view of the silence of 
Scripture, whether His procession is a generation or not. 2 
Again, where the creed speaks of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit as being each immensus (y. 9), it would have been more 
in accordance with Caesarius’s idiom to characterize Them as 
being ubique (‘everywhere’), since this adverb fitted better with 
his theory that, being omnipresent, the divine persons could not 
be ‘sent’. Further, die comparison of the hypostatic union to 
the union of body and soul in man is never employed by 
Caesarius, although he had ample occasion for using it had he 
wanted to. Finally, it may be questioned whether Caesarius, 
who abhorred Semi-Pelagianism, would have stressed the im¬ 
portance of personal decision as the creed does. 

Other favourite notions of Caesarius’s, such as the teaching 
about the missions mentioned above or his emphasis on the 
perfect unity and equality of operation between the three 
persons, are noticeable by their absence from the Quicunque. 
But it was G. Morin who, for all his eagerness to identify 
Caesarius as its author, laid his finger on a fatal flaw in the 
hypothesis. As it appears in the Zwiefalten homiliary the creed, 
it will be recalled, 3 exhibits a number of variations from the 
correct text. They are all of minor importance, and the motive 
for their insertion seems to be the desire to make the Quicunque 
read more like a sermon. But one and all they are changes, from 
the point of view of elegance of diction, for the worse, betray¬ 
ing what Morin called 4 ‘une maladresse de style, une sorte de 
mefait litteraire’. Is it conceivable, he felt reluctantly obliged to 

1 On this cf. M. Dorenkemper, The Trinitarian Doctrine and Sources of St 
Caesarius of Arles (Fribourg, 1953), 139 f. 

2 Serm . 213, 1 (CCL 104, 847 f.). 

3 See above, p. 36. 


4 RB xliv, 1932, 217. 
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ask, that if Caesarius had possessed the stylistic sensitivity and 
skill to compose this splendid text in the first place, he would 
then have set about systematically botching it in this unfeeling 
manner? 

Are we therefore lefi, like so many previous students of the 
Quicunque, in the twilight of uncertainty, deterred by aca¬ 
demic caution even from hazarding conjectures as some of them 
did? As we look back, we must surely agree that this is an 
unnecessarily pessimistic verdict. The connexion of the creed 
with the monastery at Lerins, its dependence on the theology 
of Augustine and, in the Trinitarian section, on his characteristic 
method of arguing, its much more direct and large-scale in¬ 
debtedness to Vincent, its acquaintance with and critical attitude 
towards Nestorianism, and its emergence at some time between 
440 and the high noon of Caesarius’s activity—all these points, 
as well as the creed’s original function as an instrument of 
instruction, have been confirmed or established by our studies. 
The credentials of several claimants to its authorship have been 
examined and dismissed, and only the name of the actual 
author eludes us. Some have suggested that it was the result of 
a long process of elaboration, and this may conceivably be 
correct; but when we consider its structure and rhythm, its 
closely knit texture and consistent tone, we must conclude that 
a single hand was responsible for the final draft. In the view of 
the present writer, while this was certainly not Caesarius, there 
is every probability that the creed was composed in his milieu, 
and quite possibly at his instigation. The freedom with which 
he felt able to play about with its text is perhaps significant in 
this connexion. It seems to imply that the Quicunque cannot 
be much earlier than his time, for if it had been a long estab¬ 
lished formulary he would have hesitated to tamper with it; 
and it may even be a pointer to his having had some responsi¬ 
bility for its production. It may well be that, following his 
usual practice, he attached, or encouraged the attachment of, 
the traditional tide Fides sancti Athanasii to it on the ground that 
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it embodied teaching which in his opinion accurately repro¬ 
duced the views of that paladin of the true Trinitarian faith. 


5. Epilogue 

Throughout these chapters we have been studying the Qui- 
cunque almost exclusively in its historical setting. No attempt 
has been made to assess its permanent value as a statement of 
Christian belief, much less to offer suggestions as to the use, if 
any, that Christians should make of it today. Yet these are 
matters about which theologians and churchmen, even out¬ 
siders without any apparent sectarian commitment, have for 
centuries been maintaining diametrically opposite, and some¬ 
times stormily expressed, opinions. For some, like William 
Chillingworth (1602-44), the creed has been a rock of offence; 
as his biographer records, 1 ‘he could not apprehend, much less 
affirm, that anybody should perish everlastingly, or be damned, 
for not believing that exposition. He thought that it was a 
great presumption thus to confine God’s mercies.’ Others have 
placed it almost on the level of Holy Scripture; and an enthusi¬ 
astic Victorian preacher, who was also a fine theologian, once 
saluted 2 it as ‘ the Marseillaise not of one class or one nation, but 
of humanity and of every creature’. The present-day student of 
the creed may therefore be expected to make some comment, 
however brief and diffident, on these larger issues as his dis¬ 
cussion draws to a close. 

First, then, it is impossible not to respect, and in some degree 
sympathize with, the feelings of disquiet and distress with which 
the creed inspires many Christians. This does not extend, of 
course, to Matthew Arnold’s famous description 3 of it as 
‘learned science which has fought and got ruffled by fighting, 

1 P. Des Maizeaux, The Life of William Chillingworth (1725: ed. J. Nichols, 
London, 1863), 92 f. 

2 T. Hancock, Christ and the People (London, 1875), 176. 

2 Literature and Dogma (London, 1873), ch. ix. 
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and is dictatorial now it has won; learned science with a strong 
dash of violent and vindictive temper’. The jibe reflects 
Arnold’s dismissal of the whole supernatural element in Chris¬ 
tianity—the Incarnation, Resurrection, etc.—as so much super¬ 
stition which the Church progressively accumulated as it moved 
away in time from the direct influence of Jesus. The more 
serious criticism which thoughtful Christians sometimes feel 
impelled to advance does not start from such sceptical pre¬ 
misses. While accepting the revelation of God in Christ, they 
are disturbed by the confident dogmatism with which the 
creed lays down the law, in considerable detail, about the inner 
life of the Godhead, and also by the way it appears to identify 
saving faith with a series of theological propositions. Above 
all, like Chillingworth, they find repellent its unquestioning 
assumption that our eternal destiny is poised on adhesion or 
non-adhesion to the detail of a highly technical, man-made 
formulary. 

The force of these criticisms has to be admitted; nor is their 
edge blunted, in the view of the majority of the critics, by the 
recognition that the weaknesses exposed are the unavoidable 
by-product of the age in which the Quicunque was composed. 
But if these features limit, as they undoubtedly do, its practical 
usefulness, it is a great mistake to allow them to overshadow or 
obscure the immense positive value it has for any Christian who 
has the intelligence and sympathy of approach to look beyond 
externals. No other official document or creed sets forth, so 
incisively and with such majestic clarity, the profound theology 
implicit in the New Testament affirmation that ‘God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself’. And the distinctions 
it firmly draws are surely of lasting validity if Christianity is 
true at all. Notwithstanding the apparent technicality of its 
language, its sole concern is to assert a conception of the triune 
Godhead which is free from anthropomorphic polytheism, and 
a conception of the Incarnation which holds in tension the 
absolutely vital data about our Lord’s divinity and humanity. 
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Two further points may be added. First, the creed is entirely 
correct in the way it approaches these truths. So far from sug¬ 
gesting that Christian faith is no more than intellectual assent, 
it starts off by affirming that it consists in worshipping the divine 
Trinity. Secondly, in spite of the off-putting terms in which 
they are expressed, the true significance of the damnatory 
clauses lies in the reminder they give of the awful responsibility 
of making the right decision in matters of fundamental belief. 
As F. D. Maurice once put it, 1 they insist ‘that eternal life is the 
knowledge of God, and that eternal death is atheism, the being 
without Him*, which is a challenge Christians must surely 
accept. 

For these reasons the Quicunque deserves to retain its place 
among the normative formularies of Christendom. Like all 
such documents, it bears the marks of the epoch in which it was 
framed, but its splendid qualities far outshine its defects. It is 
quite another, much less important, question whether it should 
be used by all and sundry in public services. Quite apart from 
being liable to be misunderstood by people unused to the 
historical approach, its sheer length and starkly theological 
character make it ill adapted for such a role. It is perhaps sig¬ 
nificant that, despite all the bickering and argument in America 
towards the end of the 18th century and in England in the 19th 
century, all sections of the Anglican communion seem tacitly 
agreed to let it slip out of liturgical usage; and in the Roman 
Catholic church its recitation by the clergy has been cut down 
to a minimum. 2 On the whole the most statesmanlike line is 
probably that adopted by Samuel Seabury, bishop of Connec¬ 
ticut, who fought bravely but unsuccessfully for its retention 
in the American prayer book. Writing to his friend Dr Parker, 
bishop of Massachusetts, on 29 December, 1790, he remarked: 3 
‘With regard to the propriety of reading the Athanasian Creed 

1 Theological Essays (Cambridge, 2nd ed., 1853), 482. 

2 See above, pp. 49 f. 

3 For the text, see W. S. Perry, The History of the American Episcopal Church 
1587-1883 (Boston, Mass., 1885) ii, 114 f. 
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in Church, I was never fully convinced. With regard to the 
impropriety of banishing it out of the Prayer-book I am clear: 
and I look upon it, that those gentlemen who rigidly insisted 
upon its being read as usual, and those who insisted on its being 
thrown out, both acted from the same uncandid, uncomplying 
temper.... And I do hope, though possibly I hope in vain, that 
Christian charity and love of union will one day bring that 
Creed into this book, were it only to stand as articles of faith 
stand; and to show that we do not renounce the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity [he might have added, ‘and of the 
Incarnation’] as held in the Western Church.’ 
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THE ZWIEFALTEN VERSION OF THE CREED 

(In the following transcription, based on a photostat of the 
Stuttgart MS Theol. Philos, fol. 201—formerly Zwiefalten 
49—abbreviations have been expanded, passages added or 
altered have been italicized, words omitted have been placed 
in brackets and the conventional verse numbers have been 
added. The punctuation is as in the original.) 

INCIPIT FIDES CATHOLICA SANCTI ATHANASII 
EPISCOPI 

! Quicumque vult salvus esse fratres . ante omnia opus est ut fidem 
catholicam sciat . et teneat . 2 quam si quis non integram inlesamque 
servaverit sine dubio in etemum peribit; 3 Fides autem catholica quam 
predicamus et credimus . haec est. (otn. ut) unum deum in trinitate et 
trinitatem in imitate veneremur. 4 non confundantes personas. neque 
substantiam quae una in trinitate est separantes. 5 Alia est enim persona 
patris. alia filii. alia spiritus sancti; 6 Sed patris et filii et spiritus sancti 
. una est divinitas . aequalis gloria . coaeterna maiestas . 7 Qualis 
pater. talis filius . talis et spiritus sanctus. 8 Increatus pater. increatus 
filius. increatus et spiritus sanctus. 9 Inmensus pater . inmensus filius. 
immensus et spiritus sanctus . 10 Aetemus pater . aeternus filius . 
aetemus spiritus sanctus . u Et tamen non tres aetemi . sed unus 
aeternus . I2 Sicut non tres increati nec tres immensi . sed unus 
increatus et unus inmensus . 13 Similiter omnipotens pater . omni- 
potens filius . omnipotens spiritus sanctus . I4 Et tamen non tres 
omnipotentes . sed unus omnipotens . 15 Ita deus pater . deus filius. 
deus spiritus sanctus . l6 Et tamen non tres dii . sed unus est deus . 
I7 Ita dominus pater . dominus filius . dominus spiritus sanctus . l8 Et 
tamen non tres domini. sed unus est dominus. I9 Quia sicut singw- 
latim unam quamque personam deum et dominum confiteri Chris¬ 
tiana veritate conpellimur . 20 ita tres deos aut dominos dicere 
catholica religione prohibemur . 2I Pater a nullo est factus . aut 
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creatus . aut genitus . 22 Filius a patre solo est . non factus . neque 
creatus . sed genitus. 23 Spiritus sanctus a patre et filio * non factus . 
neque creatus. neque genitus. sed procedens. 24 Vnus ergo pater. non 
tres patres. unus filius. non tres filii. unus spiritus sanctus . non tres 
spiritus sancti. 2S Et in hac trinitate nihil prius . aut posterius . nihil 
maius . aut minus. 26 sed tote tres personae . coaetemae sibi sunt. et 
coaequales . 27 Ita ut per omnia sicut iam supra dictum est . et 
trinitas in imitate . et unitas in trinitate veneranda sit . 28 Qui vult 
ergo salvus esse . ita de trinitate sentire debet. 29 Illud quoque pariter 
necessarium est pro aeterna vita et salute perpetua ut incarnationem 
domini nostri Iesu Christi unus quisque fideliter credat . 30 Est ergo 
fides recta ut credamus et confiteamur . quia dominus noster Iesus 
Christus dei filius . et deus pariter et homo est . 3I deus est ex sub¬ 
stantia patris ante secula genitus . et homo est ex substantia matris in 
seculo natus. 32 perfectus deus . perfectus homo . ex anima ration ali 
et humana came subsistens. 33 Aequalis patri secundum divinitatem. 
minor patre secundum humanitatem . 34 Qui licet deus sit et homo . 
non duo tamen . sed unus est Christus . 3s Vnus autem non conver- 
sione divinitatis in carnem . sed adsumptione humanitatis in deo . 
36 Vnus omnino non confusione substantiae . sed imitate personae . 
37 Nam sicut anima ratio nalis et caro . unus est homo . ita deus et 
homo . unus est Christus . 38 Qui passus est pro salute nostra . 
descendit ad inferos . resurrexit a mortuis. 39 ascendit ad celos . scdet 
ad dexteram dei patris . inde venturus iudicare vivos et mortuos. 
40 Ad cuius adventum omnes homines resurgere habent cum cor- 
poribus suis. et reddituri sunt de factis propriis rationem . 4I Et qui 
bona egerunt ibunt in vitam aetemam . qui vero mala in ignem 
etemum . 42 Haec est fides catholica quam nisi quisque fideliter firmi- 
terque crediderit • salvus esse non poterit. 
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THE CREED OF THE FIRST COUNCIL OF TOLEDO 

(For list of MSS, apparatus criticus, etc., see J. A. de 

Aldama, El stmbolo Toledano 7 , Rome, 1934* cap. iii.) 

^redimus in unum verum Deum, Patrem et Filium et Spiritum 
sanctum, visibilium et invisibilium factorem, per quem creata sunt 
omnia in coelo et in terra. 2 hunc unum Deum, et hanc unam esse 
divini nominis Trinitatem. 3 Patrem non esse Filium, sed habere 
Filium, qui Pater non sit. 4 Filium non esse Patrem, sed Filium Dei 
esse natura. s Spiritum quoque Paraclitum esse, qui nec Pater sit ipse 
nec Filius, sed a Patre procedat. 6 est ergo ingenitus Pater, genitus 
Filius, non genitus Paraclitus sed a Patre procedens. 7 Pater est cuius 
vox haec est audita de coelis, Hie est Filius tneus dilectus in quo bene 
complacuv, bunc audite. 8 Filius est qui ait. Ego a Patre exivi et a Deo veni 
in hunc mundum . 9 Paraclitus ipse est de quo Filius ait, Nisi abiero ad 
Pattern, Paraclitus non veniet ad vos. I0 hanc Trinitatem, personis dis- 
tinctam, substantiam unam, virtutem, potestatem, maiestatem indi- 
visibilem, indifFerentem. "praeter illam nullam divinam esse naturam 
vel angeli vel spiritus vel virtutis alicuius quae Deus esse credatur. 
I2 hunc igitur Filium Dei, Deum, natum de Patre ante omne omnino 
principium, sanctificasse in utero beatae Mariae Virginis atque ex ea 
verum hominem, sine viri generatum semine, suscepisse, 13 id est 
dominum Iesum Christum; I4 non imaginarium corpus, aut forma 
sola compositum, sed solidum. I5 atque hunc et esurisse et sitisse et 
doluisse et flevisse et omnia corporis exitia sensisse. l6 postremo 
crucifixum, mortuum et sepultum, tertia die resurrexisse; l7 conver- 
satum postmodum cum discipulis; l8 quadragesima die ad coelos 
ascendisse. I9 hunc Filium hominis etiam Dei Filium appellari, Fihum 
autem Dei, Deum, Filium hominis non vocari. 20 resurrectionem 
vero humanae credimus carnis. 2I animam autem hominis non 
divinam esse substantiam, aut Dei partem, sed creaturam divina 
voluntate non prolapsam (?). 

(Then follow 12 anathemas.) 
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GREGORY OF ELVIRA'S LIBELLUS FIDEI 

(The following is A. E. Burn’s critical text. For list of MSS 
and apparatus criticus, see his An Introduction to the Creeds, 
London, 1899, 216-18.) 

Credimus in unum Deum Patrem omnipotentem et in unum 
unigenitum Filium eius Ihesum Christum, Deum et Dominum 
salvatorem nostrum, et Spiritum sanctum Deum. non tres Deos, sed 
Patrem et Filium et Spiritum sanctum unum Deum esse confitemur: 
non sic Deum quasi solitarium,nec eundem qui ipse sibi Pater sit, ipse 
et Filius, sed Patrem verum qui genuit Filium verum, id est Deus de 
Deo, lumen de lumine, vita ex vita, perfectum ex perfecto, totum a 
toto, plenum a pleno, non creatum sed genitum, non ex nihilo sed 
ex Patre, unius substantiae cum Patre. Spiritum vero sanctum Deum, 
non ingenitum neque genitum, non creatum nec factum, sed Patris 
et Filii, semper in Patre et Filio coaeternum veneramur: unum 
tamen Deum, quia ex uno Patre totum quod Patris est Deus natus 
est Filius, et in Patre totum quod inest totum genuit Filium. Pater 
Filium generans non minuit nec amisit plenitudinis suae deitatem. 
totum autem quod est Deus Pater id esse et Filium ab eo natum 
certissime tenentes cum Spiritu sancto unum Deum piissime con¬ 
fitemur. credimus Ihesum Christum dominum nostrum Dei Filium 
per quern omnia facta sunt, quae in caelis et quae in terra, visibilia et 
invisibilia, propter nostram salutem descendisse de caelo, qui nun- 
quam desierit esse in caelo, et natum de Spiritu sancto ex Virgine 
Maria. Verbum caro factum non amisit quod erat, sed coepit esse 
quod non erat, non demutatum sed Deum permanentem etiam 
hominem natum, non putative sed vere, non aerium sed corporeum, 
non phantasium sed cameum, ossa, sanguinem, sensum et animam 
habentem. ita verum hominem ut verum Deum unum eundemque 
vero hominem et verum Deum intelligimus, ita ut verum Deum 
verum hominem fuisse nullo modo ambigimus confitendum. hunc 
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eundem Ihesum Christum adimplevisse legem et prophctas, passum 
sub Pontio Pilato, crucifixum secundum scripturas, mortuum et 
sepultum seundum scripturas, tertia die a mortuis resurrexisse, ad- 
sumptum in coelum, sedere ad dexteram Patris, inde venturum 
iudicare vivos et mortuos. expectamus in huius morte et sanguine 
mundatos remissionem peccatorum consecutos resuscitandos nos in 
his corporibus et eadem carne qua nunc sumus, sicut et ipse in 
eadem carne qua natus passus et mortuus est et resurrexit, et animas 
cum hac carne vel corpora nostra accepturos ab eo aut vitam aeter- 
nam praemium boni meriti, aut sententiam pro peccatis aeterni 
supplicii. 
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THE FIDES DAMASI 

(For list of MSS and apparatus criticus, see A. E. Bum, 

An Introduction to the Creeds, London, 1899, 245 f.) 

Credimus in unum Deum Patrem omnipotentem et in unum 
dominum nostrum Ihesum Christum Filium Dei et in Spiritum 
sanctum Deum. non tres Deos, sed Patrem et Filium et Spiritum 
sanctum unum Deum colimus et confitemur: non sic unum Deum 
quasi solitarium, nec eundem qui ipse sibi Pater sit, ipse et Filius, sed 
Patrem esse qui genuit, Filium esse qui genitus sit, Spiritum vero 
sanctum non genitum neque ingenitum, non creatum neque factum, 
sed de Patre et Filio 1 procedentem, Patri et Filio coaetemum et 
coaequalem et cooperatorem, quia scriptum est, Verbo domini coeli 
firmati sunt y id est, a Filio Dei, et Spiritu oris eius otnnis virtus eorum , et 
alibi, Emitte Spiritum tuum et creabuntur et renovabis faciem terrae . 
ideoque in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti unum confitemur 
Deum, quia Deus nomen est potestatis non proprietatis. proprium 
nomen est Patri Pater, et proprium nomen est Filio Filius, et pro¬ 
prium nomen est Spiritui sancto Spiritus sanctus. in hac trinitate 
unum Deum credimus quia ex uno Patre, quod est unius cum Patre 
naturae uniusque substantiae et unius potestatis. Pater Filium genuit 
non voluntate, non necessitate, sed natura. Filius ultimo tempore ad 
nos salvandos et ad implendas scripturas descendit a Patre, qui nun- 
quam desiit esse cum Patre, et conceptus est de Spiritu sancto et 
natus ex virgine, carnem animam et sensum, hoc est perfectum 
suscepit hominem, nec amisit quod erat sed coepit esse quod non 
erat: ita tamen ut perfectus in suis sit et verus in nostris. nam qui 
Deus erat homo natus est, et qui homo natus est operatur ut Deus, 
et qui operatur ut Deus ut homo moritur, et qui ut homo moritur ut 
Deus surgit. qui devicto mortis imperio cum ea came qua natus et 

1 For a discussion of the text (A. E. Bum rejected the Filioque), see J. A. 
de Aldama, El slmbolo Toledano /, 127 f. 
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passus et mortuus fuerat resurrexit, ascendit ad Patrem, sedetque ad 
dexteram eius in gloriam, quam semper habuit habetque. in huius 
morte et sanguine credimus emundatos nos ab eo resuscitandos die 
novissima in hac came qua nunc vivimus et habemus, consecuturos 
ab ipso aut vitam aetemam praemium boni meriti aut poenam pro 
peccatis aetemi supplicii. haec lege, haec retine, huic fidei animam 
tuam subiuga, a Christo domino et vitam consequeris praemia. 
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